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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Seventy-ninth Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


DECEMBER 29th and 30th, 1943 


HE seventy-ninth meeting of the Society was called to 
order by Past President Julian Morgenstern, in the absence 
of the President, Kirsopp Lake, at 2 P.M. on December 29th 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York City. 
The minutes of the 1942 meeting were approved as printed 
in the Journal, March, 1943. Approval was voted the action 
of the Council that this meeting constitute the regular 1943 
meeting of the Society. 

The report of the Secretary was read and approved. The 
report of the Treasurer being read, the Chairman appointed 
Professors E. G. H. Kraeling and F. V. Filson to audit it. 

The report of the Editor was read and approved with a vote 
of thanks to the Editor for his excellent work during the year. 

The Chairman appointed as a Committee on Memorial Res- 
olutions, to prepare appropriate minutes recording the deaths 
of prominent members: Professors Joseph Reider, F. C. Grant, 
W. R. Taylor and J. W. Flight. 

A number of persons nominated for membership and recom- 
mended by the Council were elected members of the Society. 

The Secretary reported for Professor H. J. Cadbury, the 
Society’s delegate, the last meeting of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

It was voted that the minutes of the meetings of the Sections 
of the Society during 1943 be published in the Journal. 
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The Secretary announced that since Professors C. C. Torrey 
and F. C. Porter have been members of the Society for fifty years, 
their names have been placed upon the list of those exempted 
from further payment of dues. A vote of recognition and felici- 
tation was accorded these esteemed members. 

A report of the actions of the Council was made by the Sec- 
retary on the following items. The Council re-elected Dr. 
Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University as Editor of the Journal, 
and also re-elected as members of the Editorial Committee 
those whose terms expired this year. The Council recommends 
that if it seem feasible to meet in December, 1944, plans be 
made for a meeting in New York for Thursday and Friday, 
December 28th and 29th. Reports have been made to the 
Council by representatives of the Sections, with the gratifying 
news that all of the Sections have held or will hold meetings 
during this year. It was further reported that conversations 
have been in progress concerning the organization of a fourth 
Section in the Southeastern States as soon as the time seems 
favorable. 

The Secretary reported that the Council, in the absence of 
both the President and the Vice-President, had constituted 
itself a nominating committee, and recommended the following 
list of officers, who were elected by the Society for one year 
(except as indicated). 

Professor Theophile J. Meek President 
Professor Morton S. Enslin Vice-President 
Professor John W. Flight Secretary 


Professor James B. Pritchard Treasurer 


Professor W. F. Albright } Associates in Council (Re-elected, term to 


Professor Murie’ S. Curtis expire 1946) 


Professor Clarence T. Craig 
; Representative on the Board of Trustees of 
President W. J. Moulton American Schools of Oriental Research. 

The Society concurred in the action of the Council provid- 
ing for an “‘active Service list’’ on which will be placed the names 
of those members who enter the Services of the United Nations, 
if they so request; these members will be given the privilege 
of being automatically re-entered on our regular membership 
list at the close of the war. 
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The Secretary was instructed +o convey to President Finkel- 
stein of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America the Society’s 
unanimous vote of thanks for the hospitality enjoyed by the 
members during this year’s meetings. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the follow- 
ing papers. A number of papers had to be given “‘by title,” on 


account of the current epidemic of illness which prevented some 
readers from attending. 


By Margaret B. Crook: Some Elements of Motivation in the Book of Ruth. 


By E. G. H. Kraeling: ‘‘The Handwriting on the Wall” (Dan. 5 25). Printed 
in this issue. 


By J. B. Alexander: The Fiery Furnace as a Means of Punishment. 


By L. Wallach: From Hellenism to Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism — the 
Problem of Continuity. 


Dealing with the problem of the rise of Christianity out of Hellenistic 
Judaism (=HJ), attention was called to the not-christianized part of HJ 
which did not flow into the new denomination but was finally absorbed or 
eliminated by Rabbinic Judaism. Stressing the hermeneutics of research 
(its methods and principles) to be employed in ferreting out the two transi- 
tions from HJ to Christianity and to Rabbinic Judaism, the theory of 
catastrophe, that overlooks the survival of not-christianized HJ, was 
discussed. Unnoticed evidence was adduced, proving the survival of relics 
of HJ in Rabbinic literature. 


By F. W. Beare: The Text of the Epistle to the Hebrews in Papyrus 46. 


This Codex, written ca. 200 A. D., exhibits a definite stage in the history 
of the text, while the several Epistles of the Pauline corpus had then barely 
begun to have any common textual experience. Hebrews especially, which 
was not by Paul nor included in the earliest collections, reveals textual 
relationships notably different from those of the other Epistles of this Codex. 
The paper examined the more interesting singular readings of P 46 and 
some passages in which it decisively supports an intrinsically good reading 
which hitherto had weak attestation. 


By W. F. Albright: The Oracles of Balaam (by title). 


By H. M. Orlinsky: On the Number of Psalms and the Five-fold Div'sion of 
the Psalter (by title). 


By G. E. Wright: Disuse and Misuse of Old Testament Theology (by title). 
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By B. J. Bamberger: The Rebe! Angels (by title). 

The legend of the fallen angels found in Enoch and other apocalyptic 
writings is based on certain Biblical passages, but completely re-interprets 
them. It is an attempt to solve the problem of evil by a return to dualistic 
mythology, but in a modified form that seemed more compatible with 
Jewish monotheism. This modified dualism was taken over by Christianity 
from Jewish apocalyptic, and systematically elaborated. But even before 
the rise of Christianity, Rabbinic Judaism repudiated it as inconsistent with 
true monotheism. 


Wednesday evening, December 29. Professor M. S. Enslin 
presiding. At this session the following communications were 
presented : 


By Millar Burrows (for W. J. Moulton): Report by the Society’s Representa- 
tive on the Board of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 


By F. V. Filson: Josephus’ Second North Wall of Jerusalem. 


Of the three walls mentioned in Wars V.4.2, the southernmost ran east 
from the tower of Hippicus to the temple area. The northernmost, begun 
by Agrippa I, has now been shown to run on the line Edward Robinson 
identified, through the grounds of the American School of Oriental Research. 
The middle or second wall ran west from Antonia. Its west end is shown 
by Wars V.7.3, to have been just east of Hippicus, for this passage mentions 
an aqueduct coming through the gate of the second wall to reach Hippicus, 
and the contour of the ground requires such an aqueduct to come from 
northwest or north in such way that the gate must have been close to 
Hippicus. With the western end thus located, and the third wall of Agrippa 
now known to be well north of any possible line of the second wall, it is 
possible to consider the view that the second wall ran directly west from 
Antonia until it turned south to reach the southernmost wall near Hippicus. 


By E. R. Hardy, Jr.: The Date of Psalm 110. 


Considerations against the likelihood of a Maccabean date for this Psalm 
and in favor of ascribing it to the period of the early monarchy, when the 
Israelite priest-king replaced on Zion his Jebusite predecessor, represented 
by Melchizedek; but his power was derived from Yahweh, whose name is 
emphatically repeated in the Psalm (perhaps also to be read in v. 5) to 
stress the change in cult; conjecture that the deity Shr (known as associate 
of Salem in a text from Ugarit) lies behind the confused text in v. 3. 


By C. T. Fritsch: The Translation of Yahweh by (ho) Theos in the Greek 
Pentateuch. 
When collecting anti-anthropomorphisms in the Greek Pentateuch my 


attention was drawn to the fact that the LXX sporadically (96 times) 
translated Yahweh by (ho) Theos. Why should this be so? The largest 
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number of examples occur in the law-giving scene of Exodus (19 and 24) 
and in the Balaam stories (Num. 22 and 23) where are also a large number 
of anti-anthropomorphisms. Could there be a connection? That is, did 
the anti-anthropomorphic tendency of the LXX find expression even in 
avoiding the usual translation of the revealed, personal name of God? 


By Zemach Green: Restriction of Travel on New Moon Holidays in Biblical 
Judaism. 


Amos 8 5 indicates that the fode§ was observed like to Sabbath. Pre- 
sumably the restriction of travel on the Sabbath in Ex 16 29 was also prac- 
ticed on the frodeS. This clarifies I Sam 2019. David is to hide on the bode 
eve, while it is yém ha-ma‘aséh, a work day (see LXX, Targ., Vulg., and 
Ez 461). Once in hiding, David had to stay there until the end of the two 
bode days because of the prohibition to travel, cf. v. 27: hence the positive- 
ness of ha-SeliSith (vv. 5, 10) and of weSillasté (v. 19), counting from the 
of the New Moon. 


Thursday morning, December 30. The Society divided into 
two sections, Professor E. G. H. Kraeling presiding over the 
OT section and Professor M. S. Enslin over the NT section. 


In the OT section the following papers were presented and 


discussed : 


By T. H. Gaster: The Canaanite Story of Aqhat and the Myth of Orion. 


The paper offered a connected interpretation of the Ugaritic Poem of 
Aghat (Danel), and sought to show that it not only exhibits features parallel 
to those of the classical myth of Orion, but also reflects the agricultural 
situation during the months (April-July) when Orion is absent from the 
Syro-Palestinian sky. Although its true purport had probably been for- 
gotten, and it had been subjected to purely artistic elaboration, it might 
be regarded basically as the cult-myth of a festival held during the dry 
season. The paper is part of the author’s forthcoming work on Ritual 
Drama in the Ancient Near East, where it will be developed and documented. 


By J. A. Thomson: The God Molech. 

1. Extra-Biblical Evidence. In many cases divinities designated by a 
name or epithet from the root mlk were associated with the Underworld, 
with fire, or with human sacrifice: e.g., Nergal (equated with Malik), 
El of Byblos (with the title mlk), Melqart of Tyre, possibly Milcom of the 
Ammonites, Anammelech and Adrammelech of Sepharvaim in Syria, and 
the Koranic angel Malik. 2. Biblical Evidence. Children were sacrificed 
to Molech at Tophet in Ge-Hinnom — two names associated with the 
Underworld. 3. Conclusions. a. Philological: the word mdlekh is not a 
votive offering (O. Eissfeldt), nor identical with melekh (king) vocalized 
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like bdSeth ‘shame’ (A. Geiger), but an ancient Qa! participle meaning 
‘ruler’ (cf. the LXX in the Pentateuch). b. Religious: Molech was a 
Canaanite Underworld deity, entirely distinct from Yahweh. 


By Robert Gordis: A Wedding Song for So!omon. 


The use of the name “Solomon” in the Song of Songs offers a problem 
in three instances (3 7, 9, 11) which occur in the same Song (3 6-11). The 
usual view, that this Song is a rustic wedding song, seems untenable be- 
cause of (a) the specific details of luxury indicated therein, (b) the 
reference to “Israel” in v. 7, the only strictly national note in the book, 
(c) the difficulties involved in deleting the name Shelémé, in these three 
passages. Solution is found by assuming that we have here a wedding 
song composed for one of Solomon’s marriages to a foreign princess. This 
poem would, therefore, serve as nucleus for the tradition of Solomonic 
authorship of the book as a whole. A passage like 6 4f. must precede the 
reign of Omri. Our poem would be the ear‘iest datable section of the book. 
The word ’apiridn in v. 9 is of doubtful etymology; the Greek derivation 
is by no means conclusive, it being ikely that the origin is to be sought in 
India, like the names of some of the other importations of Solomon from 
the East, mentioned in I Ki 10 22. 


By S. L. Terrien: The Babylonian Dialogue on Theodicy and the Book of Job. 
Text: published (in fragments) by Zimmern, Strong and Craig (1895); 


translations: Ebeling (1922), Dhorme (1925), Landsberger (1936); form: 
Acrostic poem of twenty-eight stanzas of eleven lines each; date: anterior 
to ninth century, B. C.; topic: discussion between a skeptic and his ortho- 
dox friend. Parallels between Job and the Babylonian poem: 1) conscious- 
ness of innocence; 2) doubt in divine justice; 3) pessimism; 4) agnos- 
ticism; 5) faith in ultimate salvation. Note: the Babylonian friend re- 
sembles Eliphaz more than Bildad or Zophar. Conclusion: possible .nflu- 
ences upon Job, no evidence of literary dependence. 


By H. L. Ginsberg: The Ben-Hadad Inscription. 
Improved interpretation and comparative literary criticism. 


By Frank Zimmermann: Chronicles as a Translated Book. 


The Book of Chronicles is marked by an extraordinary looseness of style, 
by peculiar constructions and syntactical difficulties. The suggestion is 
advanced that Chronicles, apart from the parallels in Samuel and Kings, 
is a translation from an antecedent Aramaic. The following indices seem 
to support the theory: 1) presence of Aramaic words and constructions; 
2) nouns appear confusedly with and without the article, showing mis- 
apprehension of the Aramaic determinate state; 3) misunderstadning of 
the Aramaic particle di; 4) confusion of the /amed of reference with the 
lamed of the accusative; 5) mistranslations; 6) misapprehension of the 
same word on the part of the translator. 
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By A. S. Yahuda: Meaning of the Name “Esther”. 
By S. K. Mirsky: Chronological and Logical Order in the Bible (by title). 


In the NT section, members heard and discussed the follow- 
ing papers: 
By Mary E. Andrews: Authorship and Significance of the Fourth Gospel. 


By A. M. Perry: Is John an Alexandrian Gospel? 

The question is complicated by ignorance of the early history of the 
Alexandrian church; but its strength by the time of Clement, and its geo- 
graphical relation with Jerusalem, both suggest that by the end of the first 
century it must have been a strong, sophisticated church. Mr. P. Gardner- 
Smith has proved John’s independence of the Synoptists, and similar 
independence of the Pauline epistles is indicated, — this makes an A!ex- 
andrian origin possible. The cogent external evidence, namely the Bell 
and the Rylands papyri, showing the circulation of Johannine motifs in 
Alexandria in mid-second century, and the want of attestation elsewhere 
before that date, — all ooks in the same direction. The literary affinities 
of John are recognized to be Alexandrian; outside of Alexandria it would 
have been exotic. But an Alexandrian origin would not throw any further 
light on the connection of the Gospel with the name of John. 


By Julian Morgenstern: Passover and the Date of the Crucifixion. 

A vast amount of biblical and post-biblical evidence establishes con- 
clusively that the date of celebrating the Passover festival shifted at least 
four times during the period 621-100 B.C. Moreover, the reform (inau- 
gurated soon after 300 B. C.) in the manner of reckoning the day, from the 
earlier “morning to morning” to the later “evening to evening” reckoning, 
confused still further the precise time of beginning the celebration. This 
resulted, as early as the time of the Chronicler, in certain Galilean sects 
and also the Samaritans beginning the celebration one whole day earlier 
than the Judaeans. Moreover, the Galileans celebrated the feast in their 
homes, the Judaeans in the Temple at Jerusalem. Ex. 12, compiled after 
300 B. C., records the Galilean manner of celebration. The Synoptic 
Gospels and Acts still use the ‘“‘morning to morning” reckoning, i.e. still 
retain the older system, while John uses the ‘‘evening to evening” reckon- 
ing —- the former was obviously the Galilean practice, and the latter that 
of normative Judaism. Moreover the Synoptics record the Galilean manner 
of celebration, beginning with the Seder supper on I/14, while John records 
the practice of normative Judaism, beginning the festival a full day later, 
on the night of I/15. Actually, then, there is no discrepancy between the 
Synoptics and John as to the precise year of the Crucifixion, since both have 
the same year in mind. Unquestionably Olmstead is correct in fixing the 
year of the Crucifixion as 30 A. D. 
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By B. L. Metzger: A Survey of the Investigation of the Caesarean Text of the 

Gospels. 

During the past seventy-five years the combined efforts of many scholars 
have succeeded in isolating and analyzing several families of NT MSS. 
of the Gospels, which together constitute the so-called Caesarean text. 
In view of a new turn which this investigation has recently taken, it seems 
both profitable and necessary (1) to review the several stages through which 
this aspect of the textual criticism of the Gospels has passed, (2) to sum- 
marize the present state of scholarly opinion, and (3) to indicate some of 
the tasks and problems which remain to be investigated. 


By P. E. Davies: Jesus and the Role of the Prophet. 

The references to Jesus as prophet are relatively few in the Gospels and 
Acts, and Paul does not refer to Jesus in this capacity. Yet prophecy was 
a part of the contemporary Jewish world, and the pagan world had prophets 
who were interpreters, predicters, ecstatics. In the early Christian commu- 
nity there were prophets. Jesus’ career would appeal to the popular mind 
as in many respects prophetic. But in the light of the broader ranges of 
the experience of the Spirit, this earliest designation of Jesus as prophet 
proved inadequate, and other titles arose to take its place. 


By Oscar J. F. Seitz: Relationship of the Shepherd of Hermas to the Epistle of 

James. 

A study of a single lexical problem, among the numerous resemblances 
of Hermas to James, viz., the use and context of dipsychos and its cognates, 
may have an important benting on the larger question of the relationship 
of these two writings. First and Second Clement, independently, derived 
this word from an apocryphal “Scripture”, which says: talaipdroi eisin hot 
dipsuchoi hoi distazontes té kardia. Hermas shows knowledge of this saying 
in Maud. IX:5; Sim. 1:2, Vis. III:VII:1. There is good reason to believe 
that the context of James 4 8-9 and 1 8 reflect this same source. 


By R. M. Grant: The Odes of Solomon and the Church of Antioch (by title). 


By F. L. Cirlot: Alleged Ecclesiasticizing Tendenz in the First Gospel (by 
title). 


By J. H. Price: Gen 1-3 and John 1 as Basic to Democracy (by title). 
By C. E. Broome, Jr.: Some Sources of the Fourth Gospel (by title). 


Both sections adjourned about 12:15 P. M. 


Joun W. FLicut, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Memorial Resolutions in honor of distinguished members 
deceased during 1943, prepared by the Committee appointed for 
this purpose, were read and adopted by the Society as follows. 


SaMUEL ANGus, born in Ireland, 1881; educated at University College, 
Galway, and Princeton Theological Seminary, later attending Marburg, 
Berlin and Edinburgh Universities. He lectured at Hart ord Theological 
Seminary on Hellenistic Greek, 1906-10; gave the Gay lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, 1912; was acting professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation and Elliott Lecturer at Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, 
1920; Earle Lecturer at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., 1925- 
29; visiting professor of education at Columbia University, 1929-31; chapiain 
of the Scotch Church in Algiers, 1912-13. He was Professor of New Testa- 
ment and Historical Theology in St. Andrew’s College, New South Wales, 
to the time of his death. : 

The range of his learning is indicated by these titles from the long list of 
his writings: Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine's De Civitate Dei; 
The Environment of Early Christianity; The Mystery-Religions and Christian- 
ity; The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World; Jesus in the Lives of Men; 
Christianity and Dogma. 

The Society pays sincere tribute to the character and services of this 


genial teacher, profound scholar, and sympathetic friend. Died in Sydney, 
Austrialia, Nov. 17, 1943. 


The Rev. Sir RoBeRT ALEXANDER FALCONER, born at Charlottetown. 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, 1867; educated at Queen’s Royal School, 
Trinidad, B. W. I., and Universities of Edinburgh, Berlin, Leipzig and Mar- 
burg; in 1892 appointed lecturer, and in 1897, Professor of New Testament in 
Pine Hill Theological College (Presbyterian), Halifax, N.S., of which he was 
made Principal in 1904. From 1907 until his retirement in 1932, he was 
President of University of Toronto, and thereafter President Emeritus, until 
his death. 

As President of a great University, he could no longer devote himself to 
the cultivation of New Testament scholarship, and came to have a significant 
place in the public life of Canada, in national and international affairs, and in 
the Presbyterian and United Churches. After his retirement, 1932, however, 
he returned to his first love and wrote and lectured on theological subjects. 
In 1933 he assisted in organizing the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, 
and later the Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and served as Honorary President of both these Societies from the 
time of their foundation. A comprehensive bibliography is published in the 
University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 2; among the titles listed are: 
The Truth of the Apostolic Gospel; Immortality and Western Civilization (Inger- 
soll Lecture, Harvard, 1930); The Pastoral Epistles (Commentary, 1937); 
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Religion on my Life’s Road (Rockwell Lectures, Rice Inst., 1938); The Heart 
of the New Testament, 1943. 

He rendered distinguished service in each of several fields, and will be 
gratefully remembered by his colleagues in the Society for his devotion to 
humane and theological studies. Died Nov. 4, 1943. 


CuarLEs BAKER HEDRICK, born in Palatka, Fla., Jan. 31, 1877; educated 
at St. Paul’s School, Trinity College (Hartford), General Theological Semin- 
ary, and Oxford University. After two years of study abroad at Oxford and 
in Germany, he began his career as teacher of New Testament at the Berkeley 
Divinity School, then located at Middletown, Conn. (now at New Haven) 
and continued for thirty-two years until his death. 

He was a member of this Society for thirty years. His contributions to 
scholarship were chiefly articles, reviews, chapters contributed to joint works 
(e. g. The Beginnings of Our Religion in the memorial volume to Prof. F. C. 
Johnson of Hartford). He was engaged upon a translation of Prof. Martin 
Dibelius’ Jesus at the time of his death. His main field of interest was the 
Gospels, above all the Fourth Gospel; and his whole life exemplified the spirit 
of the great Teacher at whose feet he continually sat. As was said of another 
saintly teacher, he never wrote the life of Christ — but he lived it. Died Jan. 
12, 1943. 


NATHANIEL JuLius ReEicH, born in Sarvar, Hungary, April 28, 1882; 


educated at the (Austrian) Lehranstalt fiir Orientalische Sprachen and the 
University of Vienna, where he majored in Egyptian and Hamitic languages 
and graduated with Doctor of Philosophy degree; also attended lectures at 
Strassburg, Berlin, Munich and Oxford Universities. In 1912 he worked for 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences in studying papyri and stone inscriptions at 
the British Museum. He was instructor of Egyptology at the University of 
Prague, 1913-19, and at the University of Vienna, 1919-21. He came to 
America, 1922, settled in Philadelphia, and began deciphering Hieratic and 
Demotic papyri at the University Museum; he became professor of Egyptol- 
ogy at Dropsie College, 1925, and continued there until his death. He was 
visiting lecturer in Egyptology at Johns Hopkins, 1926. In 1933, through 
the generosity of Julius Rosenwald, he established and edited a periodical, 
Misraim, devoted to the study of Papyrology, Egyptology and History of 
Ancient Laws, and their relations to the civilizations of Bible lands, of which 
nine volumes have appeared. He wrote many books and articles on Egypt- 
ology and Papyrology, among which may be mentioned: Demotische und 
Griechische Texte auf Mumientdfelchen in der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog 
Rainer; Papyri juristischen Inhalts in hieratischer und demotischer Schrift aus 
dem British Museum; Studien zu den Mahra-Sprachen (in Siidarabien); New 
Documents from the Serapeum of Memphis; The Papyrus Archive in the Phila- 
delphia University Museum. 

He was pious by nature, but not intransigent or intolerant; very kind- 
hearted and compassionate with his fellowmen. Died Oct. 5, 1943. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The present active membership of the Society numbers 628, in addition to 
18 honorary members, amking a total of 646 — 37 less than the total reported 
last year. This includes 42 persons elected at our last meeting who subse- 
quently qualified for membership; 15 of these were holders of prize member- 
ships, donated by a generous member of the Society to the best qualified 
graduate from each of certain American theological schools. We regret to 
report that this donor has found it necessary to suspend his gift of prize mem- 
berships for the duration, but we earnestly hope that this much appreciated 
benefaction may be resumed at a later time, since the response of the recipients 
and of the seminaries has been excellent. Withdrawals have been more nu- 
merous than in normal years; some members have resigned (we hope only 
temporarily) because of entry into various forms of War services, others 
because of financial difficulties, and we confidently expect many of these to 
resume membership when this emergency has passed. The number of new 
members nominated at this meeting is somewhat smallter than usual, al- 
though 16 new members applied during the year and were placed on our 
mailing list for all or part of the year; they will presumably be elected to full 
membership at this meeting. 


Notices of the deaths of the following members have been received during 
the year: 


Prof. Charles B. Hedrick, died Jan. 12, 1943, a member since 1913. 

Rabbi Alexander Goode, serving as Chaplain, lost at sea, June, 1943, 
a member since 1940. 

Prof. Nathaniel J. Reich, died Oct. 5, 1943, a member since 1926. 

Sir Robert Falconer, died Nov. 4, 1943, a member since 1939. 

Prof. Samuel Angus, died Nov. 17, 1943, a member since 1922. 

Rabbi Henry Goody, serving as Chaplain, died Nov. 1943, a member 

since 1941. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The four issues of the JouRNAL, comprising Volume LXII, have appeared 
in the course of the year. 

When Erwin R. Goodenough resigned as Editor of the JouRNAL a year ago, 
he had served the Society with selfless devot on and admirable competence, 
in this capacity, during eight years. The new Editor was fully aware of the 
difficulties facing him in attempting to emulate the achievements of his pre- 
decessor, but received from him every possible encouragement and help; and 
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he takes this opportunity for expressing his appreciation and gratitude to 
Dr. Goodenough. 

The editorial policy has been dictated by the two purposes served by the 
Journat: first, to be the repository of biblical researches of real worth and 
abiding value; and second, to provide a channel of publication for the younger 
scholars in our midst. It would be easier to maintain the highest standards 
of scholarship by printing only the best work of mature scholars, but it is 
imperative for the future of our discipline to stimulate the work of promising 
scholars, even at the cost of publishing immature (though not worthless) 
contributions. While no articles are solicited from individuals, the members 
of the Society, whether experts or neophytes, are urged to submit to the 
Journa_ their best papers. 

The size of the JouRNAL depends on its financial resources, which are 
meager and should be increased. The last volume would have been consid- 
erably smaller without the generous contribution of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America to the costs of the September issue, — a gift for which 
the Editor expresses the Society’s gratitude, as well as his own. His apprecia- 
tion is also due to the Book Review Editors and to the Editorial Committee, 
who have cheerfully shouldered a part of the editor'al burden; to the con- 
tributors, whose patience the Editor has often taxed to the limit; and to our 
fellow-member and printer, Maurice Jacobs (Executive Director of the Jewish 
Publicat’on Society of America), who has brought out each issue punctually, 
in spite of war-time shortages and difficulties. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Rosert H. PFeirFer, Editor 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


EXPENDITURES 
Printing and mailing of Journal 
Editor’s expenses 


Treasurer’s expenses 

Annual meeting 

Sectional meetings 

American Council of Learned Societies 


Distribution of Balance 
Chester-Cambridge Bank and Trust Company as 
of Dec. 22, 1943 statement 
Less voucher #25 ; 
Province of Ontario Savings Account S-2833 


Total Assets 
Balance on hand, Dec. 27, 1943 
2 $500 U.S. Treas. 2 7/8 bonds 


December 29, 1943. 

Audited and found correct, 
E. G. H. KRAELING 
FLoyp V. Fitson 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand from 1942...................----$ 949.09 
Dues and 2,101.60 
Reprints and 12.65 
Sale of back-issues of Journal..............2...24. 5.75 
Contribution toward publication.................. 300.00 
Contribution for prize-memberships............... 75.00 
Yale University Press for subscriptions............ 631.97 $ 4,139.66 
63.04 
32.75 
Expense of keeping mailing list of members. ....... 45.56 $ 2,655.67 
Balance on hand, Dec. 27, 1943.................02eeeeeeeeee+s 1,483.99 
1,255.11 
228.88 1,483.99 
Respectfully submitted, 
JaMEs B. PriTcHARD, Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF THE 
_ AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The all-important event of the past year in the activities of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research has been the successful continuation of Dr. 
Nelson Glueck’s archaeological explorations in Transjordan. These have 
been carried on under the joint auspices of the Jerusalem and Baghdad Schools 
and the Smithsonian Institution. During the past season attention was de- 
voted to the east side of the Jordan Valley. Despite high temperatures and 
other annoyances of the summer season, Dr. Glueck has carried on his investi- 
gations with only a few respites for recuperation at the cooler, more com- 
fortable quarters in Jerusalem. He toured with a bare minimum of equipment 
and with a single Circassian companion. At all times he was well received and 
was accorded very cordial and helpful support by the Transjordan provincial 
government which has been most intelligently helpful to archaeologists. 

Preliminary reports on this Transjordanic exploration have appeared in the 
ASOR Quarterly Bulletins. The full account will be given in a forthcoming 
Annual of the ASOR, constituting the fourth and last section of his ‘‘Explora- 
tions in Eastern Palestine.” 

During the recent season the Hostel of the Jerusalem School has been kept 
open in considerable measure (as Dr. Glueck has stated) ‘‘out of a sense of 
public duty.” While Alexandria and Cairo were in grave danger from German 
aggression, our Jerusalem Hostel was a haven of refuge for the various families 
of the United States officials in Egypt. At all times it is a center much visited 
by outstanding leaders and friends of scientific research. In the words of 
Dr. Glueck: ‘The only condition it imposes upon its visitors and guests is 
that they ungird their animosities at its gates.” 

The only resident student at the Jerusalem School during the past year 
was Mr. Morton Smith of Harvard University, who received appointment as 
the Thayer Fellow. 

An event of unusual interest in July was an unofficial and informal con- 
ference of some fifteen Near Eastern archaeologists who gathered at our 
Jerusalem School. Dr. Glueck served as chairman and was requested likewise 
to act as chairman of a Temporary Executive Committee. Among the topics 
under consideration was the desirability of more uniform laws regulating 
archaeological excavations in Near Eastern countries, and the need for a 
tentative master plan for the work of the next five or ten years. The Tem- 
porary Executive Committee was instructed to continue consideration of the 
suggested resolutions and to make arrangements for a larger gathering of 
archaeologists when circumstances permit. - 

Our Schools’ work of publication goes on apace. The recent double volume 
of the ASOR Annual (XXI-XXII) contains the third and final report of 
Dr. Albright’s excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim. Miss Edith Porada’s volume 
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on the Nuzi Seal Impressions belonging to the American Schools, and now on 
deposit at the Oriental Institute, Chicago, may be expected soon. The same 
is true of Dr. Kramer’s studies of the important Sumerian religious texts in 
the Museum of Istanbul. 

The Biblical Archaeologist continues to be in wide demand and there are 
many requests for complete sets of back numbers. In this connection it may 
be stated that there has been a considerable increase of late in the list of our 
Associate Members, the total now being 280. 

It may be added that we continue to have the same efficient helpers at the 
School in Jerusalem. Mrs. Pomeranz continues as the exceedingly competent 
secretary, and is likewise the business manager of the Hostel. Shukri Audeh, 
after some 15 years, is still the chief cook, purchaser of food supplies for an 
average of some 20 people, and the head of the servant staff. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WarrEN J. Mouton 
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OF THE MIDWEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Seventh Meeting, April 2 and 3, 1943 


The seventh meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, April 2 and 3, 1943, in joint 
session with the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society and the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. Presi- 
dent H. R. Willoughby called the first business meeting to 
order at 2 P.M. on April 2. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were approved as printed in the Journal. Nominations for 
membership in the Society were received and referred to the 
Society. A nominating committee composed of W. A. Irwin, 
C. E. Purinton, and M. M. Parvis was appointed. A joint 
committee on resolutions was appointed; C. F. Kraft was the 
Midwest Section member, to act with G. G. Cameron and N. W. 
Lund, who repres-~ted_,the other tzyo Societies. 

In a symposims:on ‘“The Expression of Religious Ideas in 
the Art of the Ancient Near East” the following papers were 
read: 


By H. H. Nelson: Egyptian Art. 
By H. Frankfort: Mesopotamian Art. 
By M. M. Parvis: Jewish and Early Christian Art. 


The following paper was read: 
By H. von Erffa: A Timurid Tombstone in the Gardner Museum. 
There was a dinner for all in attendance, in Scott Hall, at 


6. P. M. 
At 8 P. M. the following paper was read: 


By C. S. Braden: Contemporary Hindu Use of the Bible. 
The presidential address for the Middle West Branch of the 


American Oriental Society was given by R. A. Bowman, on 
the subject, “An Aramaic Cryptogram.” H. R. Willoughby 
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then gave the presidential address for the Midwest Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, on the subject, 
“Archaic Marcan Iconography.” 


At 9:30 A.M. on April 3 President Willoughby called the 
¢ ond business meeting to order. The report of the resolutions 
committee, expressing thanks to Northwestern University for 
its hospitality and to C. R. Braden for making advance arrange- 
ments for the meeting, was read by C. F. Kraft and adopted. 
W. A. Irwin presented the report of the nominating committee, 
as follows: for President, Professor Charles Lynn Pyatt, College 
of the Bible, Lexington, Ky.; for Vice-President, Professor 
Paul S. Minear, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston; for Sec- 
retary, Professor Floyd V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. These nominees were elected by the unan- 
imous vote of the Section. The Section then voted that, in view 
of war conditions, the officers promote another joint session next 
year. 


In a symposium on “Biblical Theology Today” the following 
papers were presented: 

By C. T. Craig: Biblical Theo’ »gy and the Pise ~’storicism. 

By O. R. Sellers: The Present Situation in Old Tes. .nent Theology. 

By P. S. Minear: The Present Situation in New Testament Theology. 


The following papers were read: 


By G. F. Hall: Luther’s F -hatology. 
By S. I. Feigin: The Laws of Jethro and the Book of the Covenant. 


At the afternoon meeting, which began at 2 P. M., the follow- 
ing papers were presented: 


_ By F. N. Hutchison: Hebrew Incunabula. 
By J. P. Hyatt: Sources of the Suffering Servant Idea. 
By J. P. Free: Abraham’s Camels. 
By A. P. Wikgren: The Targums and the New Testament. 
By W. A. Irwin: The Predicament of Biblical Scholarship. 


The final meeting was an informal dinner in Scott Hall at 
6 P.M. 
Froyp V. Fitson, Secretary 
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OF THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Fifth Annual Meeting, May 10-11, 1943 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held concur- 
rently with the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Society of Biblical Studies, in Wycliffe College, Toronto, on 
the evening of May 10, and the morning and afternoon of May 
11, 1943. Of the twenty-one persons present at the opening 
session, nine were members of SBLE. The President, Professor 
N. H. Parker, occupied the chair. 


On May 10 the minutes of the fourth annual meeting, printed 
in the March, 1943, issue of the Journal (pages xviii—xix), were 
approved. In respect to officers for the year 1943-44, it was 
moved and carried that the same executive continue in office for 
another year (for the names, see the Journal, March 1943, 
p. xviii). After Professor F. W. Dillistone had formally wel- 
comed the two societies to Wycliffe College, the vice-president, 
Professor S. MacLean Gilmour, delivered the presidential 
address, his subject being ‘History in the Fourth Gospel.” It 
should be added that Professor Gilmour was very kindly filling 
in for the president, Professor Parker, as the latter, owing to 
ill-health, had been unable to prepare the customary address. 
At the conclusion of the discussion which followed this lecture, 
the societies retired to the refectory to enjoy some refreshments 
provided through the generosity of Wycliffe College. 


At the morning and afternoon sessions on May 11, Professor 
Gilmour acted as chairman. Of the eight papers read before the 
meetings, the following were offered by members of SBLE: 

By Sir Robert Falconer: A Glance Once More at Some Problems of the 

Epistle to the Hebrews. 


By W. R. Taylor: Mistranslations of the Old Testament in the New Testa- 
ment. 
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By F. V. Winnett: Priests and Levites. 


By R. J. Williams: Zar’a Y4‘q6b, an Ethiopic Christian Rationalist of the 
Seventeenth Century. 


By W. S. McCullough: Prophecy and Apocalypse in the Old Testament. 


During the forenoon of May 11 there was some discussion 
regarding the best time of year for the holding of the annual 
meeting. It was finally decided to experiment with a meeting 
during the week following Christmas. Accordingly, the next 
meeting of the Canadian Section of SBLE will be held during 
the week commencing December 26, 1943. 


W. Srewart McCuttoues, Secretary 
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OF THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Sixth Annual Meeting, December 28-29, 1943* 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Section. of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held concur- 
rently with the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Society 
of Biblical Studies, in Trinity College, Toronto, on the evening 
of December 28, and the morning and afternoon of December 
29, 1943. The maximum attendance at any single session was 
twenty-six, and of these ten were members of SBLE. The pres- 
ident, Professor N. H. Parker, occupied the chair. 

At the opening session the minutes of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting, held May 10-11, 1943, were read and approved. The 
death on November 4, 1943, of the honourary president of both 
Societies, Sir Robert Falconer, K. C. M. G., was noted with 
deep sorrow. As the SBLE at its New York meeting was adopt- 
ing a memorial minute on Sir Robert, the secretary was instructed 
to convey to Lady Falconer the Societies’ sympathy in this time 
of her bereavement and their own sense of loss in Sir Robert’s 
passing. The chief feature of the evening was Professor Parker’s 
presidential address, his subject being ‘Teaching the Old Testa- 
ment to Theological Students.”” At the conclusion of the meeting 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dr. F. H. Cosgrave, enter- 
tained those present in nis residence, The Lodge. 

At the two sessions on December 29, six papers were read, 
four of them constituting a symposium on the Bible in College, 
in the Schools, in the Pulpit, and in the Church School. Of these 
papers, the following were offered by members of SBLE: 


By Rev. M. T. Newby: Bible Teaching in the Pulpit; 
By Professor W. E. Staples: ‘‘Profit” in Ecclesiastes; 
By Rabbi F. A. Fischel: The Rabbinic Background of I Corinthians 12-14. 


* Owing to change of date for meetings of the Section, two annual meetings 
were held within the year 1943. 
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During the business period on December 29, (a) Rabbi F. A. 
Fischel was nominated to the membership of the Society; (b) it 
was decided to continue the experiment of having the Annual 
Meeting in the Christmas season; (c) the report of the nominat- 
ing committee (brought in by Professor W. E. Staples) was 
adopted, whereby Professor S. M. Gilmour became president 
for the current year, and Professor W. S. McCullough secretary. 
At midday on the 29th the two Societies had luncheon together 
in the dining-hall of Trinity College. 


W. Stewart McCuttouca, Secretary 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
February 1, 1944 


Miss Grace Amadon, Ph.D., 4 Crescent Pl., Tacoma Park, Md. 

Prof. C. St. Amant, Th.D., 1220 Washington Ave., New Orleans, 
13, La. 

Rev. D. Wayne Amsler, A.B., 11 Melrose Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

Rev. Charles Edward Berger, S.T.M., St. Anne’s Church, Annap- 
olis, Md. 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, Ph.D., 817 E. Belvedere Ave., Baltimore, 12, 
Md. 

Prof. Francis L. Bouquet, D.D., 18 Bolinas Ave., San Anselmo, 
Calif. 

Rev. Barbara M. Bowen, 1093 E. 18th St., Brooklyn, 30, New York. 

Rev. Frank H. Bowen, 1093 E. 18th St., Brooklyn, 30, New York. 

Prof. Fred Gladstone Bratton, Ph.D., Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Rabbi Leo J. Cogan, A.B., 1934 68th St., Brooklyn, 4, New York. 

Rev. M. Stanley Congdon, S.T.D., Box 936, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mr. Ed Cunningham, Mountain Home, Idaho. 

Mr. Amos Edelheit, A.B., 3080 Broadway, New York, 27, N. Y. 

Rev. Willis E. Elliott, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Bob Evans, 5320 Sand Springs Rd., Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Thomas R. G. Evans, A.B., 58 W. Tulpehocken St., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Prof. J. Clayton Feaver, B.D., Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Mr. Jack Finegan, M.Th., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Miss Naomi Foster, B.D., 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. George P. Fowler, B. D., 319 Humphrey St., New Haven, 11, 
Conn. 

Rev. Emmett Frazier, A.B., Amanda, Ohio. 

Mr. Lewis L. Gilbert, B.D., 161 Grove St., Auburndale, 66, Mass. 

Dr. Eric G. Haden, Ph.D., Seminary Heights, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mr. Robert E. Hansen, Th.B., 4309 Rugby Rd., Baltimore, 10, 
Md. 

Rev. Everett F. Harrison, Th.D., Broad and Potter Streets, 
Chester, Penna. 

Prof. Carl F. Henry, Th.D., 3040 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mr. Edward Horowitz, M.A., 220 Highland Blvd., Brooklyn, 7, 
N. 
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Mr. J. Louis Hutton, 300 West 108th St., New York, 25, N. Y. 

Rev. J. Wesley Inge, B.D., Route #2, Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Manfred R. Lehmann, 3713 Yosemite Ave., Baltimore, 15, 
Md. 

Rabbi Irving M. Levey, B.S., 276 W. Elm St., Brockton, Mass. 

Miss Gladys Levine, A.B., 687 Montgomery St., Brooklyn, 13, 
N. Y. 

Prof. William A. Mueller, Ph.D., 5036 Smithfield Rd., Drexel Hill, 
Penna. 

Chaplain Richard A. Myers, Th.D., Section Base, Lockwood 
Basin, East Boston, Mass. 

Pres. Denton E. Rebok, A.M., S.D.A. Theological Seminary, 
Takoma Park, Washington, 12, D. C. 

Rev. Evan Reiff, Ph.D., 321 N. Third St., Atchinson, Kansas. 

Rev. H. Neil Richardson, S.T.B., Main St., Dunstable, Mass. 

Rev. E. W. J. Schmitt, Ph.D., 144 Sycamore Road, Manoa, Upper 
Darby, Penna. 

Rev. Henry M. Schumann, B.D., 99 Claremont Ave., New York, 
27, N. Y. 

Prof. Joseph Skinner, Ph.D., 70 Fayerweather St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. Wilbur M. Smith, 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, III. 

Rev. Francis K. Steeves, M.A., B.D., Route 1, Derry, N. H. 

Rev. Waldemar B. Streufert, M.S.T., Box 366, Livingston, Calif. 

Prof. John A. Thompson, Ph.D., 235 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Claude H. Voorheis, S.T.B., 40 Lundberg St., Lowell, Mass. 

Prof. Henry H. Walker, 5635 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Dean Thomas Wearing, Ph.D., 263 Canterbury Rd., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Mr. John W. Wevers, Th.B., 76 Pine St., Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. Leon Edward Wright, S.T.B., Harvard Divinity School, 
Andover Hall, Cambridge, 38, Mass. 


February 15, 1944 


Rabbi H. A. Fischel, 131 Niagara St., St. Catharines, Ont., Canada. 

Rev. Theodore A. Hartig, B.D., 30 E. Gowen Ave., Philadelphia 19, 
Pa. 

Rabbi Arthur Herzberg, A.B., 185 South Street, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Rev. Phillipp H. Mergler, Ph.D., Polytechnic Institute, San 
German, Puerto Rico. 

Rev. Cullen I. K. Story, M.A., Dallas Theological Seminary, 
Dallas, Texas 
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EL ‘ELYON IN GENESIS 14 18-20 


G. LEVI DELLA VIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE god of Melchizedek king of Salem, El ‘Elyon the Lord 

of Heaven and Earth,’ is an isolated feature in Biblical 
literature.’ To be sure, mentions of ‘Elyon (this name not being 
linked to El) are numerous in the Old Testament, and especially 
in the Psalms, where Yahweh ‘Elyon (47 3) and Elohim ‘Elyon 
(57 3; 78 56) are also found.? The only passage, however, in which 


« “Lord,” and not creator” seems to be, here and elsewhere, the proper 
meaning of the participial form généh (see J. A. Montgomery, JAOS 53 [1933] 
116, and Harvard Theological Review 31 [1938] 145, n. 5). In no Semitic 
language does the root gnw/y mean ‘“‘to create’’ or ‘“‘to make” but only “to 
purchase,” whence the meaning ‘‘to possess’ may easily have developed. 
The meaning which gy has in Ethiopic, “to dominate,” ‘‘to enslave” is un- 
doubtedly another development of the original meaning, in a different direc- 
tion. A verb gané@ (with final w) is listed in the Arabic dictionaries as pos- 
sessing, among others, the meaning ‘“‘to create.’’ However, no literary evidence 
supports this assumption, and I doubt that it is correct. In Deut 32 6 and 
Ps 139 13 both context and parallelism (‘a§@ and konén in the former passage, 
and sak in the latter) suggest the translation ‘‘to create’’ (although the old 
versions are inconsistent in their rendering). However, both passages are 
late (for Deut 32 see R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 280; 
in v. 8 we find ‘Elyon, but this is no proof of antiquity), and may have fol- 
lowed a “midrashic” interpretation of généh Samayim wa-ares, which prob- 
ably arose from the similar phrase ‘dh Samayim wa-édres, very often used 
in the Psalms. H. G. May, “The Patriarchal Idea of God” (JBL 60 [1941] 
118, n. 11), is hardly right in assigning an early date to Deut 32 and in accept- 
ing the meaning “‘to create” for gry. With Montgomery (in the two articles 
quoted above), I feel inclined to assume that gnyt (’elm) as an epithet of 
Atirat yam in the Ugarit poems is synonymous with ba‘alat, and the same 
may apply to gnyn ’el in another poem. 

2 In all those passages, ‘Elyon is but a poetic synonym of Yahweh. How 
much its popularity may have been favored by the recollection of the old 
Canaanite deity, I do not venture to guess. ‘Elyon was also used as an adjec- 
tive, and to call Yahweh “The Most High’ must have appeared quite natural 
at a later stage of the Israelite religion. 

1 


2 
q 
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‘Elyon is preceded by El, besides Gen. 14 18-20, is Ps 78 35, 
where it parallels Elohim and obviously refers to Yahweh. 
This Psalm is certainly late, and we cannot escape the impression 
that in the choice of that unusual term its author was under the 
influence of the passage in Genesis. 

Therefore no biblical parallel can be used in the attempt to 
understand the nature of El ‘Elyon in Gen. 14. That he must 
have been an old Canaanite deity is assumed by all students 
who have dealt with this topic in recent years.‘ If such were the 
case, and if the epithet of Lord of Heaven and Earth was steadily 
applied to him, he must have borne a universalistic character, 
far more outspoken than that of any other god in the same 
environment. The only point subject to further discussion would 
be the exact meaning of the first element in his double name. 
El ‘Elyon might be, at least theoretically, ‘‘the god ‘Elyon”, 
or “El, who is ‘Elyon’’.s El, together with its expanded forms, 
is the appellation for “god” in all Semitic languages (with the 
exception of Ethiopic), but is also the specific name of an indi- 


vidual deity, of which the Ugarit texts afford a detailed, although 
not complete picture.‘ 


3 In the same Psalm, we find ‘Elyon (v. 17) and Elohim ‘Elyon (v. 56): a 
further proof that we should not expect to find there the consciousness of 
Pre-Israelite beliefs; by using obsolete names at random, the author only 
aimed at a rhetorical effect. 

4 See May’s article (quoted in note 1) pp. 117-18; J. Lewy, Revue de l’His- 
toire des Religions 110 [1934] 50-64; W. F. Albright, JBL 54 [1935] 180; 
H. S. Nyberg, “Studien zum Religionskampf im Alten Testament. I. Der 
Gott ‘Al: Belege und Bedeutung des Namens,” Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft 35 [1938] 328-387; W. F. Albright, From Stone Age to Christianity (1940), 
p. 175. 

5 See A. Alt, Der Gott der Vater (Beitrage zur Wiss. vom A. und N. T., III 
12, 1929), p. 7, who considers the second term as a depending genitive: 
Albright, JBL 54 [1935] 180 calls it ‘‘an appositional genitive.” According 
to Nyberg (op. cit., 343), the name means “‘der hohe oder droben thronende 
Ilu.” 

6 See W. W. Baudissin, Kyrios (1929), III, 12-18, 128-140, 291-309. As 
is well known, before the discovery of the evidence offered by the Ugarit 
poems and the Sufin inscription the only references to El as an individual 
divine name were Sanchunyathon (see below, n. 10) and a few other mentions 
_ in Greek, a few South Arabian inscriptions, the Old Aramaic Hadad and 
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However, more than a decade ago, the discovery of the Old 
Aramaic inscription of Sugin (Sefire), written in the second half 
of the eighth century B. C., has confronted us with the puzzling 
mention of El and ‘Elyon as two distinct deities, whose names 
closely follow each other, and to which a third god, Samén, is 
attached.? The striking contrast between this appellation and 
the unitarian terminology in Gen 14 has been pointed out by 
some scholars,* but they failed to draw the necessary conse- 
quences. However, if El and ‘Elyon are two separate deities, we 
understand much better a biblical passage, unquestionably old, 
namely Balaam’s oracle in Nu 24 16, where the two names El 
and ‘Elyon appear in parallelism. It should be clear now that 
they are not to be considered, as they used to be, as synonyms of 
Yahweh, but rather as two different, although related divine 
beings.? 

The sequence El, ‘Elyon, Samén in the Sugin inscription 
tallies exactly with the statement of Sanchunyathon” about 
Elioun “who is called the Most High” (“Tyxoros) and who 
became the father of Epigeios (“the One who is above the earth”’), 
called later Ouranos: the latter married his sister Gé (the earth) 


Panammu inscriptions, and finally (if the reading is correct, which is more 
than doubtful) the Phoenician dedication first published by Clermont-Gan- 
neau, Recueil d’archéologie orientale 5, 376 (cf. Ephemeris fir semitische Epi- 
graphik 2, 166). 

7 Line 11. A complete bibliography of this inscription is given by F. Rosen- 
thal, Die Sprache der palmyrenischen Inschriften (MVAG 41, 1. 1936), p. 5, 
n. 2; and Die aramaistische Forschung (1939), p. 13, n. 5. 

8 J. A. Montgomery, Harvard Theological Review 31 [1938] 143-45, and 
especially Nyberg, op. cit., p. 336: “ ‘El and ‘Iljan treten hier als getrennte 
aber dennoch sehr nahe verbundene Gottheiten” (cf. p. 343). See also C. 
Peters, OLZ 44 [1941] 265-68, where the wild attempt of A. Kuhn (ZAW 57 
[1939] 150) to find ‘Elyon in the Phoenician personal name Abdalonym(os) 
is properly disposed with. 

» This is partially admitted by Nyberg, p. 343. Ps 107 11, where El asi 
‘Elyon also appear as parallel terms, seems to be a free quotation from the 
Balaam passage, as is evinced by the identical phrase imré # and by ‘sat 
‘elyon, which is reminiscent of da‘at ‘elyén. 

0 Eusebios, Praep. Ev. 1:10, 15-16 (last edition by C. Clemen, Die phoeniki- 
sche Religion-nach Philo von Byblos [MVAG 42, 3; 1939], p. 24-25). 
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and begot four sons, the first of whom was Elos, also called 
Kronos.” 


In this triad, the names and réles of ‘Elyon and Samém/Samén 
are clear: the former, through the transparent etymology of his 
name,” appears to have been thought of as the lord of the astral 
sky, the seat of sun, moon, and stars, whereas Samém probably 
was the god of the atmospheric or meteoric sky, where storms 
are formed. He would be, therefore, the same as Ba‘al Samém- 
Hadad. As for El, he appears in Sanchunyathon in close con- 
nection with the earth, his mother: he is a founder of towns, 
and the father of the Titanids, the typical representatives of 
elemental earthly forces. 

Now an epigraphical document, which belongs to a much later 
date but undoubtedly reproduces a religious formula many 
centuries older, shows that El was actually recognized as the 
Lord of Earth, and had no connection whatever with Heaven. 
A Neo-Punic inscription from Leptis Magna in Tripolitania, 
which, although it was published sixteen years ago,“ has been 


™ The three gods and their genealogical relationship are the only features 
which we may confidently use for a better understanding of the old Canaanite 
religion. The rest of the story, with its euhemeristic tendency, is the result — 
of a theological afterthought, for which I do not think that Philo of Byblos 
is responsible, but which should go back to Sanchunyathon himself. The 
trend towards unification and systematization of the scattered myths which 
were differently set up in the various cities of Phoenicia, exactly as it happened 
in Mesopotamia at a much earlier date, must have been a very early one, and 
probably was the consequence of the political unification of Phoenicia. 

Or rather, epithet. The god himself may have borne another, personal, 
name. 

13 This Canaanite triad corresponds closely to the three chief gods of the 
early Sumerian religion: Anu, the starry sky; Enlil, the atmosphere; and Enki, 
the earth. The very name En-ki, furthermore, matches exactly the epithet 
qonéh eres, since it means The Lord of the earth. This may be accidental, 
but nevertheless is worth noting; see the new book by S. N. Kramer, Sumerian 
Mythology. The results of the research upon which this work is based were 
presented by Dr. Kramer to the joint seminary of the Oriental Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania during the academic year 1941-42. Eg- 
zi’abthér, the current Ethiopic term for God, means literally “‘the Lord of the 
Earth,” and may go back to very old religious ideas. 

4 Libya 3 [1927] 105-107. The translation and commentary given there 
should now be considered as obsolete and superseded. 
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overlooked both by investigators of Phoenician religion and Old 
Testament students,’ may be reproduced here for the sake of 
convenience 


803 pos 1p pind 

NTUYP ona onxsna 


“To the Lord El, Lord of Earth,?? Candidus, son of Candidus, 
son of Hanno, son of Bodmelqart built and consecrated this 
exedra® and this portico with their ornamentation’ at his own 
expense,” because he (i. e., El) heard his voice and blessed him.’’* 

We possess here unquestionable evidence that the god El was 
worshiped in Phoenician North Africa” and that his name was 


1s Dussaud devoted a few words to it in Syria 8 [1927] 365. He used it only» 
however, in order to support an interpretation of *p3p (in lines 4 and 20 of the 
Eshmun‘azar inscription [Corpus Inscr. Sem. 1, 3]) which, in my opinion, is 
far from being correct. 

%6 It was found near the amphiteater of Leptis, which has not yet been 
excavated: it is possible, therefore, that further information, both archae- 
ological and epigraphical, may be made available in the future. The inscrip- 
tion probably belongs to the beginning of the second century A. D., as is 
evidenced not only from paleography (a rather uncertain criterion, at least 
for the time being) but especially from the fact that both the dedicator and 
his father bear Roman names. This custom became general in Leptis Magna 
about the middle of the first century A. D. 

17 As is shown by the text, the first “Lord” is a translation of Phoenician 
*dn, and the second of qn. 

%8 The epenthesis of in ‘ksndr‘ is an uncommon feature, which probably 
goes back to a peculiar Latin pronunciation, although I do not know any 
other example of it. Extensive evidence about epenthetic in Latin and Greek 
has been assembled by W. Schulze, ‘“‘Samstag” (Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachfor- 
schung 33 [1893-95]), as Professor Bonfante of Princeton University kindly 
informed me. 

19 Literally, “their external parts” (from the root xx’): see Aiti della R. 
Accademia delle Scienze di Torino 70 [1935] 191. 

2 This meaning of bim (literally, ‘‘completely’’) is made sure by its appear- 
ance in a bilingual inscription (Africa Italiana 6 [1935-38] 107), where it cor- 
responds to de sua pecunia of the Latin text. 

2 This formula is common in Phoenician and Punic votary inscriptions. 

22 No other Neo-Punic inscription from Leptis Magna contains divine names, 
except one, a bilingual where the god Sdrp’ corresponds to the Latin Liber 
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accompanied by an epithet which corresponds literally to the 
epithet given in Gen 14 to El ‘Elyon: however, without the 
mention of heaven and ‘Elyon. 

The inscription from Leptis Magna agrees with Sanchunyathon 
in as much as it links El to the earth. What we learn about El’s 
character from the Ugarit poems (the evidence is rather con- 
fused, due to the poetical style and the fragmentary condition 
of those texts) seems to confirm his aspect of a god who possesses 
and governs the earth, and whose command spreads over the 
mountains, the rivers, the springs, and even over the under- 
ground waters, from which, according to an ancient belief 
which can be traced back to Sumerian cosmology and goes down 
to the Middle Ages,” the sea originates.** The connection of El 
with the primeval sea explains why in the Ugarit texts his wife 
is “‘Atirat of the Sea,’’ and why in the Hellenistic age he was 
identified not only with Kronos but also with Poseidon. Of 
course, we ought not to take those identifications too literally: 


Pater (BASOR, no. 87, October 1942, 31). Since the chief deities of Leptis, 
in the Roman rendering of the old Phoenician names, were Liber and Hercules 
(see P. Romanelli, Leptis Magna (1925), pp. 17 and 26-27), the latter may 
have been identical with El (but see below, n. 36). 

23 See Rivista degli Studi Orientali 3 (1910) 25, n. 3, and 28. What is said 
there is inadequate in view of the immense amount of evidence which might 
be gathered on that topic. 

24 See H. Bauer, ZAW 51 (1933) 84; J. Pedersen, ‘Canaanite and Israelite 
Cultus,” Acta Orientalia, 18 (1939) 4; Albright, JBL 59 (1940) 106, and 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), p. 172 (I cannot share Albright’s 
assumption that El parallels the Babylonian Anu and the Egyptian Ré‘ as 
god of heaven), etc. I refrain from discussing how the term Lord of the Earth, 
ba‘al ’ars, may have passed from El to ’Al’eyan and Ba‘al in the two poems 
from Ugarit where they are the central figures. It may be an example of 
trnasferred attributes, a quite common feature in religious phenomenology. 
Inc‘dentally, I should call attention upon the fact that the heavenly character 
of ‘Elyon speaks against his identification with ’Al’eyan, which is maintained 
by Albright (JPOS, 12 [1932] 190), Bauer (p. 96 of the article quoted in this 
footnote), and, although less outspokenly, by O. Eissfeldt (Ras Shamra und 
Sanchunjathon [1939], p. 114-15). 

2s We ought to remember that also in Greek religion and mythology (as 
has long been recognized) Poseidon is not exclusively nor originally the god 
of the sea: more correctly, he is the god of the depths of earth, whence the 
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they often depend only upon external and superficial analogies, 
and sometimes are quite inconsistent. However, there is little 
doubt that Kronos and Poseidon have been identified in North 
Africa, undoubtedly because they both represented the same 
Phoenician deity.” 

As has long been recognized, the Poseidon of Berytos is 
probably El. Although we do not know exactly who the Tyrian 
Melgart actually was,?? I would provisionally assume that he 
may have been El, or, as it were, one of his “‘hypostatic” aspects. 
Or else, he may have paralleled Ba‘al and ’Al’eyan of the Ugarit 
poems, which would better fit his later identification with 
Herakles, the fighting hero. Be that as it may, if at Tyre he 
became hellenized under the name of Herakles, and his worship 
and fame spread widely over the Mediterranean together with 
the expanding of Phoenician trade and colonisation, at Narnaka 
in Cyprus he seems to have been worshiped under the aspect of 
Poseidon.» 


It is of course impossible to make out which was the Semitic 
background of the great god of Gerasa, who in Greek inscriptions 


26 There is no doubt, e. g., that Kronos and Poseidon represent two different 
Phoenician gods in Philo’s translation from Sanchunyathon (2:10, 35 =Clemen, 
p. 30; and cf. Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra und Sanchunjathon, pp. 140-43). 

27 J. F. Toutain, Les cultes paiens dans l’Empire Romain (1907-20), pp. 3, 25. 

2 M.-J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, 2d ed. (1907), p. 436 
(cf. W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und ESmun (1911), p. 234). If Eissfeldt is right 
(Ras Schamra, pp. 128 ff., 144), he would be the same as ’Al’eyan Ba‘al of 
Ugarit, and the story of Dionysos’ and Poseidon’s fight for the supremacy 
over Berytos in Nonnons’ Dionysiaca would be a late offspring of the Ugaritic 
myth. However, we saw above that ’Al’eyan, called abl B‘l ars and sbl ym, 
has borrowed some of the features typical of El. 

29 I agree with Albright (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 81 and 
196, n. 29; and BASOR no. 87, October 1942, p. 29; and no. 90, April 1943, 
p. 32) that Melgart is a cosmic deity. However, I do not see why the element- 
gart in his name should not refer to Tyre. It is clear to me that Melqart was 
but the local form of one of the great gods of the Phoenician pantheon (see 
BASOR, no. 90, April 1943, p. 30). Should Albright be right in his conten- 
tion that -gart is the city of the dead, mlk grt would perfectly parallel qn ’rs, 
the only difference being that the stress would be on the dominion upon the 
depths of the earth rather than upon its surface. 

3° A. M. Honeyman, Journal of Egyptian Archeology 26 [1941] 63, n. 3. 
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bears the compound name Zeus Poseidon and the epithets 
*evooixgwv* and owrTnp; but it would seem likely to see in 
him another instance of El the Lord of Earth.ss If I am not 
totally mistaken, we possess another epigraphical evidence of 
the identification of Poseidon not only with El but actually with 
El génzh eres. A recently published bilingual inscription from 
Palmyra,*4 dated June 39 A. D., bears in its Greek part a dedica- 
tion to ‘‘the god Poseidon,” The corresponding 
name in the Palmyrene part was spelled by Cantineau yanpds: 
however, he did not attempt to explain it. I would suggest to 
read (s)y7() 1p 5s,35 which would make the exact counterpart 
of the 1p bx of Leptis Magna.3* 


To sum up: the Sugin inscription proves that El and ‘Elyon 
were two separate gods, and from the Leptis Magna inscription 
we gain the evidence of the worship of ‘‘E/ généh eres.”’31 What 


3t Enosichton is a common epithet of Poseidon in Greek religion. However, 
since it refers to the chtonic rather than to the thalassian aspect of the god, 
it seems to imply here an analogy with the main feature of El. 

3 C. H. Kraeling, Gerasa, City of the Decapolis (1938), pp. 392-93, n. 39 (cf. 
Eissfeldt, Tempel und Kulte syrischer Stddte in hellenistisch-rémischer Zeit 
[Der Alte Orient, 40, 1941], p. 30). 

33 It is also impossible to give a proper identification of the Poseidon men- 
tioned together with Ares and Triton in the treaty between Hannibal and 
Philip of Macedonia in Polybios, 7:9. 

34 J. Cantineau, “‘Tadmorea. No. 31: Un Poséidon palmyrénien,” (Syria 
19 [1938] 78-79). 

35 From Cantineau’s drawing of the inscription we receive the impression 
that the writing is somewhat blurred: a fresh examination of the stone may 
improve the reading (as was admitted by Cantineau himself in a letter which 
he wrote me in 1938 or 1939). Of course, 1 and 7 are identical in the Palmyrene 
script when they are not individualized by a diacritical point. 

36 Another fragmentary bilingual inscription, Latin and Neo-Punic, from 
the market place at Leptis Magna, bears in its Latin text the word Neptu[no]. 
Unfortunately, the Neo-Punic part is so badly damaged, that nothing can 
be made out of it. Since one of the chief deities of Leptis was Hercules (see 
above, n. 22), we are unable to decide whether */ gn ’rs was represented in Latin 
by him or by Neptun. 

37 The Hebrew name Elqanah is another proof of the worship, or at least 
the knowledge, of ’&) qénéh eres among the Israelites. Noth’s assumption (Die 
israel. Personennamen, p. 172), that-qandh undoubtedly means “‘to create,” 
is wholly unjustified. 
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we know about the Canaanite god El points towards his con- 
nection with earth, not with heaven. On the other hand, the 
celestial character of ‘Elyon needs no demonstration. 

The conclusion in regard to the passage in Genesis 14 is self 
evident. El ‘Elyon, the Lord of Heaven and Earth, corresponds 
to no actual deity in the Canaanite pantheon. He has been 
artificially set up through the combination of El the Lord of 
Earth with ‘Elyon the Lord of Heaven. In other words, he is 
the result of theological speculation. The author of the story 
in which the fateful meeting of Melchizedek the priest king of 
Salem with Abraham the Hebrew is related in solemn words, 
wanted to emphasize the identity of the former’s god with the 
universalistic god of the latter, to whom the epithet of “God of 
Heaven and Earth” had been applied (Gen 243 [and also 7 
according to the Septuagint]: the passage is generally acknowl- 
edged to belong to J). In order to reach this aim, he boldly 
merged two of the chief gods of the Canaanite pantheon into one 
being, which, together with the Creator of Heaven and Earth 
of Gen 1, represents the closest approach to monotheism through- 
out the whole book of Genesis. 

I will not venture to discuss the personality nor the age of 
the author whom we must credit with this definite step towards 
monotheism.3* The purpose of the above remarks is only to 
contribute some fresh evidence to the study of one of the most 
controversial passages in the book of Genesis. The writer gladly 
leaves the task of solving the manifold problems which it offers 
to the specialized students of the Old Testament, to whose 
number he does not claim to belong. 


38 Nyberg’s attempt (in the article quoted above, n. 4) to prove that Gen 14 
is contemporary with David and is a kind of manifesto in favor of his claim 
for the possession of Jerusalem is appealing, but too bold to be accepted 
without great reserve. 
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THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


EMIL G. KRAELING 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Inscribed to John Dynely Prince. 


HE familiar phrase in this title is a tribute to the lasting 
impression made by the Fifth Chapter of Daniel on the 
public mind. The clarification of anything pertaining to this 
memorable narrative is therefore of interest. It is obvious that 
the story, though dealing with historical persons and events, 
contains folk-tale elements. Among them the motif of the 
handwriting on the wall is a rather unique one, to which it is 
not easy to find exact parallels. Gunkel can only cite one tale 
by way of comparison;? in it a mysterious, beautiful woman 
comes silently to a table and writes an oracular saying on it 
in golden letters with her white fingers. The prophecy then comes 
true. But even though this feature of the story in Daniel has 
no close counterpart, its popular character can not be in doubt. 
We are not, however, going to concern ourselves about the 
more general aspects of this chapter, but merely with the in- 
scription of which it speaks. The older view was that the words 
Mené mené tekél are interpreted (in sense though not in form) 
in v. 26-7, while zpharsin means “‘and portions.” From a philo- 
logical angle this was admittedly unsatisfactory. The discovery 
by Clermont Ganneau in 1878 of a Babylonian weight in the 
British Museum bearing the inscription in Aramaic script v7 
led him to take note of the late Hebrew 075 half-mina, and 
suggested that apharsin was “half minas,’”’ tekél the Aramaic 
equivalent of “‘shekel,”” and mené ‘“mina.”? To the further 


t Das Marchen im A.T. (1921), 142; cf. Zaunert, Deutsche Mérchen seit 
Grimm, p. 387. Baumgartner, Das Buch Daniel (1926), 9, adds several others, 
however. Cf. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, Nos. 25, 76. 

2 “Mane Thecel Phares et le festin de Balthasar” (Journal Asiatique, Series 
8, vol. 1 [1886] 36 f.); Translated in Hebraica 3 (1887) 87 f. 

il 
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inferences he and others after him drew we will revert later. 
They would be of no interest if the whole matter were untenable. 
Such was the claim of Professor Torrey in 1909.3 His five argu- 
ments deserve respectful attention. 


1) “The man who wrote this tale must be supposed to have 
known what the solution was. It is quite necessary that the 
advocates of the [Ganneau] theory assume that the narrator 
found the mystical sentence somewhere but failed to find the 
explanation with it. But this assumption is too great a tax on 
our credulity, especially when the perfect transparency of the 
mina shekel riddle is born in mind.” Montgomery in his great 
Commentary cites this argument with approval. But a lingering 
doubt remains. Riddles have been carried along in stories and 
misunderstood by story tellers. I think Gunkel gave a fine 
demonstration of this in the case of the riddle of Samson.‘ 
What is possible in one case is possible in another. In fact a 
sheer invention of the riddle by the writer is none too likely. 
Tales have a way of evolving gradually. The lack of conformity 
between the text of the riddle in v. 25 and the commentary in 
vv. 26-28 is not a proof that v. 25 must be changed but may be an 
indication of the use of earlier material. As in the case of the 
popular etymology of names, there might well be a mere stab 
at explanation. 

2) Torrey claims that tekél can not mean shekel. Doubtless 
he would no longer insist on this, since this spelling occurs in 
an Assuan papyrus.5 


3) ‘“‘Half-minas,” Dr. Torrey says, “would be perdsin. That 
is, the advocates of the theory must alter the vowel pointing 
of the word.’”’ Montgomery soft-pedals this argument, which 
rests purely on late tradition. But even if true this argument 


3 “Notes on the Aramaic part of Daniel’ (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 15 [1909] 276 f.). Montgomery, Daniel, 1927, 
does not repeat them all. He corrects the text with Torrey but sticks close 
to the traditional interpretation, “‘numbered, weighed divided.” He regards 
that as the language of law or counting-house. Friedr. Delitzsch (Die Grosse 
Téuschung, vol. II [1921], p. 80) calls it ‘‘a stock market joke.” 

4 Cf. Reden und Aufsdtze, 1913, 38 f. 

5 Cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri from the Fifth Century B. C., 1923, no. 10, 5. 
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would not be decisive, for the pointing could be changed. Or 
one may say that the Massoretes may not have understood the 
word to be that for half-mina; they might have thought it meant 
“‘parasangs” or even “Persians.’”® However, other philologists 
seem ready to see in parsin a good Aramait form — so Noel- 
deke,? who speaks of perés as “the status absolutus of parsd, 
the a of which is guaranteed by parsin.”’ Bauer, too, though 
he does not think apharsin original here (cf. below) does not 
hesitate to consider it the correct plural of perés, half-mina. 
Torrey is doubtless right, however, in rejecting the idea of Marti 
that parsin is dual. So did Noeldeke, who at the same time 
pointed out that though plural in form the word could well 
be a dual in meaning, as is the case with yyy (7 25) and Heb. 
o yin (12 7). G. Hoffmann, too, endorsed that thought.® 

4) “The original text did not contain parsin but perés.” 
This point, which is forcefully elaborated by Dr. Torrey and 
to which we shall return later, does not, if true, dispose of the 
mina-shekel reading as such (cf. below on Bauer) — though it 
may dispose of some particular forms of that explanation. 

5) Torrey states that there is no discrepancy between the 
critically restored text of v. 25 and the interpretation which the 
author gives in vv. 26-28. ‘The three words 01» bpn sw were 
vocalized after the simplest Aramaic noun-form q‘tél — the 
most natural one for the narrator to choose if he wished to 
remain non-committal.”’ Peters, too, had called the vowel- 
pointing “intentionally artificial.” ‘We can imagine,” says 
Torrey, “how the hearers may have thought when they heard 
the first word of the riddle, ‘MENE. ‘This means counted.’ And 
as the second TEKEL was pronounced they must then have 
hastened to add, ‘No, the first perhaps was mina and this is 
weight.’ But as the third was uttered they could only have said 
to themselves in despair “The whole thing is meaningless, for 
PERES signifies nothing that is possible here.’ But Daniel was 
ready with his interpretation.” Torrey’s implication seems to 


6 Baumgartner would connect parsin with Persians (Die Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart,? s. v. Mene tekel). 

7 ““Mene Tekel,’’ ZA 1 (1887) 414 f. 

8 “Namen und Sachen,” ZA 2 (1888) 45. 
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be that the words were a meaningless series until Daniel cleverly 
utilized each one in a sentence. But there appears to be no 
advantage in assuming a meaningless series of words as over 
against a series having a double meaning. The mina-shekel 
interpretation provides an explanation of the latter type, and 
it is interesting to note that in his remarks just quoted Torrey 
concedes the possibility of someone’s thinking that mina was 
a conceivable reading of the first word. The possibility is much 
strengthened by the proof that pn is good Aramaic for Shekel. 
To take the third word as half-mina then becomes quite natural. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that the mina-shekel interpre- 
tation has been eliminated. As a matter of fact it has recently 
been rehabilitated by Bauer,? whose views are adopted by the 
most recent commentator on Daniel, Bentzen.” Bauer accepts 
the idea (which goes back as far as Berthold, 1806) that the 
text of v. 25 originally had only the three words 075 dpn sun. 
He points out that in the unvocalized text of antiquity this 
left the pronunciation intentionally ambiguous.“ The three 
words could mean “mina shekel and half mina,’’ or they could 
be read differently, as Daniel proceeds to do. The Massoretes, 
he says, should have vocalized the three words D5 bpn N10. 
The subject, understood, is God: ‘he has numbered, weighed, 
divided.’’ Thus Daniel finds a second, less obvious solution of 
the ambiguous consonantal text, which had seemed merely to 
give the names of weights. The Massoretes, Bauer thinks, 
obscured the situation by vocalizing v. 25 according to the other 
possibility: Mina, shekel, ‘half mina’ (the latter word he con- 
siders secondarily pluralized, cf. below). There is thus at 
present a discrepancy between mené and mend (v. 26). 

This solution of Bauer is attractive. It is not however the 
only possible one. I would like to point out that the three 
words 03» bpn xxo — if they alone were to be considered orig- 
inal — might mean “‘A Mina in Persian Weight.” Part of the 
phrase almost occurs in the inscriptions, for we find pw» nbpno 


9 “‘Menetekel” (Vierter Deutscher Miinzforschertag zu Halle. Festgabe 
den Teilnehmern gewidmet, 1925). 

10 In Eissfeldt’s Handbuch, 1937. . 

» Peters, ‘Notes on the O. T.” (JBL 1896, 114) had also stressed this point. 
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in an Elephantine papyrus.* The desire to preserve ambiguity 
might have lead to the choice of pn instead of the clearer 
nbpno.* 

Thus far I have allowed the supposition that the text of v. 25 
must be changed to stand unchallenged. Torrey has argued 
forcefully that the ancient Versions all cry out for such a cor- 
rection.* Ordinarily it would seem advisable to follow their 
testimony, but this is an unusual case. One could argue with 
some justification that the versions sought to simplify the text 
at this point. The explanations given for the origin of ipharsin 
are none too convincing. Torrey thinks it was a marginal gloss 
(hence the waw); it was inserted, he believes, on the basis of 
the principle that nothing be lost, and had its origin in someone’s 
innocent attempt at interpretation (a remark not further 
explained). Peters reasons that 015 was attached by waw — 
a common alteration. Conscious of a play on ‘Persian’ some 
one changed this to 075, and a mun was then added either to 
put it in the plural or by accident. Bauer gives yet another 
explanation; he thinks zpharsin is due to some ‘foolish scribe” 
who wrote it for a previous 015 01». Elsewhere’ he suggests 
that the twofold paronomasia in v. 28 would be explained if 
D1 originally stood twice in v. 2. But it is hard to see why 
such a simple text as 01» bpn wi should have required any 
comments or suffered any changes. Torrey argues: “If the 
finger of God wrote apharsin by what right is this altered into 
the quite different word perés in v. 28?” Yet the twofold par- 
onomasia of v. 28 might readily be due to a plural parsim in v. 
25° — and a reversion to a basic perés underlying parsin quite 
natural at that point. I find it difficult to assume scribal errors 
or changes in v. 25. The book of Daniel was a book that enjoyed 


Cowley, no. 26, 21. 

13 In passing, we may mention Hoffmann’s strained interpretation of v. 25 
as ‘the mina in shekel-pieces,"” which also took tekel to be in apposition to 
mina. 

™ Peters (I. c.) and Montgomery take the same position. 

ts Bauer-Leander, Kurzgefasste Aramdische Grammatik, 1929, 58. 

%6 That seems easier than Bauer’s explanation of it as due to a twofold 
paronomasia. 


> 
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a tremendous vogue. Innumerable people must have known 
it by heart. A change of original 015 bpn sin in the direction of 
greater complexity could hardly have gotten by. On the other 
hand a change of the more difficult reading in the direction of 
greater simplicity was very natural, especially in translating. 
The Massoretes may have known the shorter form of the text, 
but have rejected it on good grounds. 

But what of the twofold mené? Those favoring the shorter 
text of the versions naturally get rid of it. The origin is variously 
explained. Torrey derives it from the next line (where, however, 
we find md 0). Bauer agrees, but adds the alternate explana- 
tion that it is occasioned by the twofold 015 assumed by him as 
behind apharsin. Previously one got rid of the first 9 by 
translating it as the participle of “to number.’’*? Such attempts 
are not convincing. The possibility of a twofold mené, further- 
more, is demonstrated by the Mishnaic phrase 075) 729 70, 
in which 739 actually occurs with 01». Geiger called attention 
to it in 1867.%* It is found (Eduyoth 3, 3; Hullin 9, 2) in a saying 
of Dossa ben Harkhina who lived at the time of the destruction 
of the temple. The problem was the minimum sheepshearing 
required by the rule of Deut 18 4 (concerning the priestly por- 
tion). The Shammaites said: at the shearing of two: the Hillel- 
ites: five. Dossa agrees with the latter: five sheep (m9 719 
p51). For Geiger this means “fully shorn’’ (literally: counted, 
counted and broken); for in the further discussion of the Rabbis 
the point is made that a partial shearing obligates one to pay. 
He thinks the Tosefta misunderstood the idiom when it explains 
it as a mina, a mina, and half a mina, by the remark: “75 sela” 
(one mina=30 sela). Contemporary scholars will be inclined 


17 Konig, ‘‘Mene Mene Tekel,” (Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift 12 [1901] 957) 
expresses surprise at the spelling x20 instead of 729; he thinks it due to the 
influence of the vessels, }80, in the previous verses. But the reason is that the 
story teller wishes to differentiate between the root ‘‘to number” and the 
word ‘‘Mina,”’ and so chooses a different spelling. 

18 “Fine Aramdische Inschrift auf einem Bab. Ass. Gewichte’” (ZDMG 
1867, 466f.). Geiger suggested that parsin, Dan 5 25, means “broken in 
pieces,” so that nothing remains whole. Prince, (cf. below) says Geiger’s 
remark should have given a clue to the meaning of Dan 5 25, but takes no 
advantage of it himself. 


| 
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to accept the Tosefta’s explanation rather than Geiger’s. This 
repetition of mina supports the possibility of a reliable text in 
Dan. 5 25. All in all, then, the Massoretic text is defensible if 
it makes good sense. % 

What was the meaning of the riddle, presupposing that it 
was traditional and that the writer of Daniel could only make 
a stab at interpreting it? Ganneau recalled that the Talmud 
knows a metaphorical use of the words mina and half-mina in 
the statement, “It is good that a mina son of a half-mina come 
to a mina son of a mina but not that a mina son of a mina should 
come to a mina son of a half-mina.” (Ta‘anith 21b). A half 
mina son of a mina is an inferior son of a worthy father, etc. 
Ganneau thought that the riddle might have a similar point, 
perhaps comparing Belshazzar and Nebuchadrezzar to the 
latter’s advantage. Paul Haupt, believing with Ganneau that 
mina referred to Nebuchadrezzar, placed the first mené outside 
of the actual riddle by translating it as passive participle: 
“There have been counted: a mina, a shekel and half-minas.”’ 
He took the shekel to stand for Belshazzar, and the two half- 
minas as referring to the division of the kingdom between Medes 
and Persians. This explanation was repeated and elaborated 
in J. Dynely Prince’s dissertation.’ 

Since then the mina-shekel theory has fallen into decay, 
or been plundered for a different purpose (Bauer). Nevertheless 
it seems worthy of a restatement. We must first retain the first 
mené, on the basis of the analogy cited by Geiger. Then we must 
reject Haupt’s interpretation of the half-minas, as referring to 
the division of the kingdom; if mina stands for a person, so does 
half mina. I suggest that the two half minas are Nabonidus 
and Belshazzar,?® the shekel is the boy-king Labashi-Marduk 
who was murdered after a reign of only 8 months in 556 B.C." 
The two minas then must be the kings Nergalsharusur or 
Neriglissar (559-556) and Amel-Marduk, the Biblical Evil- 


19 Cf. Prince, Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin. An Historical Study of the Fifth 
Chapter of Daniel 1893. Cf. also his Critical Commentary on Daniel, 1899. 

20 See Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar, 1929 (Yale Oriental Series 15). 

2t Cf. Schnabel, Berossos, 1923, 271. Behrmann’s objection that there is 
no explanation for the peculiar position of shekel in the series is thus met. 
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Merodach (561-560). This is the king list after Nebuchadrezzar, 
who would not be included. He might have been considered a 
talent. The purpose of the riddle would be to answer the ques- 
tion: Of what quality were the kings after Nebuchadrezzar? The 
riddle, or witticism, would have to have originated at a time 
when the actual events of Babylonian history were much better 
known than they were at the time of the author of the Aramaic 
part of Daniel, who thinks Nebuchadrezzar was Belshazzar’s 
father and Belshazzar the last king of Babylon, and that Medes 
and Persians “divided” the kingdom, as Medes and Chaldaeans 
had divided the Assyrian realm. For him the key was lost, but 
by clever use of the words he finds a meaning suiting the purpose 
of his story. 
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BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 


Tas study is divided as follows: 


I. The character and import of the prepositions M8 and OY 
with the verb 
. The character of the suffixed forms of the preposition 
. The evidence of the primary versions and Hebrew MSS. 
for DY/NN (23). 
. Curiosa in the textual criticism of NS (25). 
. On S¥¥ (Dw) in Gen. 39 10. 
. On the meaning, etymology, and morphology of -n33¥. 
. On the meaning of N35¥. 
. On the meanings and morphology of 130. 
. On the possible existence of 198 (or 33%) in Biblical 
Hebrew. 


I. THE CHARACTER AND IMPORT OF THE PREPOSITIONS 
NS AND DY WITH THE VERB 230 

The expression ‘(to have sexual intercourse) with” is ex- 
pressed in Biblical Hebrew (apart, of course, from such euphe- 
misms as b$ 83 and -M¥ YT; the latter occurs in Old 
Babylonian) twenty-seven times by DY (25) and twenty times 
by -N& (25). The distinction between the two prepositions 
has puzzled critics since ancient times. According to Rashi and 
the Malbim,’ e. g., the reason for -M8 in Gen 19 33 but OY in 

* Both on Gen 19 34; and the Malbim (referring to earlier rabbinic material) 


also on 15 18, 
19 


I 

II 
I 
V 
VI 
I 
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v. 35 is that Lot’s older daughter took the initiative and played 
the major réle in the incest with her father (vv. 31 #.), whereas 
the younger daughter was merely misled by her sister. Others? 
would have it that one preposition indicates voluntary submis- 
sion to the sexual act, whereas the other points to rape; or 
that one preposition is used intransitively (‘‘with”), the other 
transitively (e. g., German ‘“‘beischlafen,’’ with reference to 
I Sam 2 22; II Sam 13 14; but see § II below); or that one con- 
notes legal, the other illegal intercourse (morally or ritually). 

I do not believe that the foregoing opinions are acceptable. 
They all suffer from a lack (A) of analysis of all the biblical 
material, and especially (B) of the distribution of the forty- 
eight occurrences of DY 


A 
(1) Five passages in Lev 20 (vv. 1, 12, 13, 18, 20) are parallel 


to four passages in Deut 27 (vv. 20, 21, 22, 23), and both sections 
deal with illegal sexual intercourse. Yet Lev uses NN, Deut OY. 
(2) Both in Num 513, 19 and Deut 22 22 the sexual act is 
voluntary on the part of both participants. Yet the former 
uses NN, the latter OY. 
(3) Both in Gen 342 and Deut 22 25 rape is involved; the 
former employs MW, the latter OY. 


2 This argument is disproved, inter alia, by the use of DY in connection 
with both daughters of Lot (Gen 19 32, 35). 

3 E. g., the Malbim (ad Lev); Ehrlich (Randglossen, ad Gen 34 2); Herr- 
mann, Ezechiel (1924; in Sellin’s Komm. z. A. T.), “mis steht fiir 7HN; 
35% mit Acc. heisst ‘vergwaltigen.’”’ Cf. also Geiger’s discussion in Ur- 
schrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (1857), 407-8 and the note there with 
reference to Ibn Ezra. As so often, Geiger’s analysis of N& and OY (25¥), 
while interesting, is misleading; his thesis is that the task of the Jewish 
authorities well into the first millennium A. D. was not only to hand on the 
text of the Hebrew Bible but also to alter it in accordance with the needs of 
the changing times (see further below). 
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(4) In Gen 3015, 16 and II Sam 11 11 the sexual act is legal, 
in Deut 27 20-23 it is not. Yet DY is employed in all these 
instances. 

(5) Both in Gen 30 15-6 and Lev 15 18, 2 the sexual act is 
licit, being performed by man and wife. Yet it is DY in the 
former, MN in the latter. 

From these instances, to which more could be added (cf., 
e. g., n. 2 above), it is clear that no difference between NN and 
DY (25) derives from the allegedly transitive or intransitive 
character of 15¥, or from the legal or illegal, voluntary or 
forced character of the sexual act. 


B 


The essential criterion for the use of NN and DY (25W) is, 
I believe, to be found in their distribution among the different 
documents of the Bible; a careful study of the chart presented 
below allows no escape from this conclusion. The Priestly 
sections (Lev, Num, Ez) employ N& in preference to DY in the 
proportion of 12:1 (this single instance of OY is found in the 
colophon, Lev 15 22 1.).4 Deuteronomy, on the other hand, uses 
BY as opposed to MN to the extent of no less than 11:0.5 As 


4It is noteworthy that even in the local sense of “(to lie down) with,” 
Ez 32 27-32 resorts to N& (35%) rather than to oY. Cf. also II Sam 7 12 where 
the received text has 7NiaN-N¥ (A3I%) in the same sense; but a number of 
Kenn. mss. read DY. Kittel’s note, in BH3, that the parallel passage in 
I Chron 17 11 reads BY, is quite misleading — there the idiom is not 2299 
but toy] n22? (more on Kenn. and Kittel below). The expression in Ugaritic 
is OY 25 (Baal Epic, II V 19-20); but this dialect, so far as we know, did 
not employ NW as a preposition. 

5 As observed above (§ 1 A), Lev 20 parallels Deut 27. But not only the 
Prepositions, but also the legal expressions (and historical origins, cf. Alt, 
Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts, 1934, 44 ff.; Pfeiffer, Introduction to 
the Old Testament, 210 ff., 226 ff.) are different: -N¥ 33%? YX Wx) in the 
former, DY 3910 (737) in the latter. 
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regards Genesis (OY 8 times, NS 6 times), Exodus (OY twice), 
and Samuel (OY 5 times, NS twice), the attitude towards JE of 
such a scholar as S. R. Driver is still the most reliable: to 
attempt to isolate J from E throughout in minute detail is 
precarious, for the careful editorial work done in weaving 
these sources together leaves us no such clear-cut. criteria as 


are available for P and D.é 


oy 


(25) 


19 32, 34, 35; 30 15, 16; 
39 7, 12,14. Total=8 


19 33, 34; 26 10; 34 2, 7; 35 22. 
Total =6 


22 15,18. Total=2 


1533. Total=1 


15 18, 24; 18 22; 19 20; 20 11, 
12, 13, 18, 20. Total=9 


513,19. Total=2 


22 22 (bis), 23, 25 (bis), 
28, 29; 27 20, 21, 22, 23. 
Total =11 


II: 11 4, 11; 12 11, 24; 
131. Total=5 


I: 2 22; 11:13 14. Total=2 


23s. Total=1 


Total = 27 


Total = 20. 


6 Cf. Driver’s Introduction’, Preface (pp. IV-XVIII), p. 19 n.*, and the 
unequaled summary of the critical position on pp. 116-59. An excellent, 
more popular treatment of the evidence is to found in Driver’s commentary 
on Genesis? (1904, in the Westminster series). 


xX | 
Num 
Sam 
Ezek | 
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II. THE CHARACTER OF THE SUFFIXED FORMS OF THE 
PREPOSITION NS (25) 


Commentaries and lexicons disagree as to whether N& (250) 
is the preposition “with” or the sign of the accusative. The 
problem revolves mainly about the suffixed forms of N& (23%), 
written —Ni8, not -M&.7 According to some critics’ MN is the 
nota accus. According to others? MN is really the preposition 
“with,” although the Masoretes deliberately pointed the suffixed 
forms in rather than 


There can be little doubt that Driver, who holds to the 
original character of —A&, is absolutely right when he states 
(on II Sam 13 «4, p. 298): ‘(1) There is no other indication 
[apart from the suffixed forms in —Ni8] of 5W being construed 
with an accus. (2) OY 35W is used constantly in the same 
sense... and if so, OY and MN being closely synonymous, there 
is a strong presumption that NS 25W was understood in a 
similar sense.” Driver is further right when he adds the caveat, 
“the Qré in Dt 28 30 7222” [for obscene Kethib 791v"] obvi- 
ously proving nothing as to the usage of the living language.” 
But I find myself unable to conclude with him that these argu- 
ments prove that received FINK and “JN¥ are due to “an arbitrary 
distinction on the part of the punctuators” for original TAS 
and JAX. 


7 The forms are ANS (Gen 34 2; Lev 15 18, 24; Num 5 13; II Sam 13 14; 
Ez 23 8) and 4N@s (Num 5 19). 

8 E. g., Ehrlich, Delitzsch (in the earlier editions of his Genesis), Spurrel 
(Notes on... Genesis, 258 f.), Skinner (ICC series). 

9 Expressed most clearly by Driver (Notes on Samuel?, p. 298; cf. his 
Introduction’, p. 188, n.*). Cf. also, e. g., Dillmann (Genesiss, p. 365), 
Procksch (Genesis, p. 199), Strack (Genesis [in Strack-Zéckler], p. 125). See 
further § IV. 
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First of all, as has been shown above, there is no basis for 
Driver’s statement that “When 25. is used of illicit intercourse, 
the pronoun with M& is regularly pointed by the Massorites as 
though it were the object of the verb in the accus.;’’ the licitness 
or illicitness of the act is grammatically irrelevant. Secondly, 
to the best of my knowledge, no critic has ever advanced a 
motive for changing -NiN to -AX. Thirdly, the entire notion 
that the Masoretes altered the biblical text wilfully, a thesis 
propounded so forcefully and sweepingly in Geiger’s Urschrift 
and accepted quite freely ever since, is in my opinion without 
any foundation. Whatever changes were introduced into the 
biblical text preceded not only the Masoretes but even the 
Hebrew Vorlagen underlying the Targumim, the Mishnah, the 
Midrashim, the Gemara, and the translations of Theodotion,; 
Aquila, Symmachus, Origen, and Jerome.” One has but to 
compare these Vorlagen with our textus receptus to realize that 
not only they coincide to an overwhelming extent, but that 
their occasional differénces have arisen from the usual sort of 
scribal errors and not from arbitrary manipulation of the text. 
Nor have I been able to find any support at all for the ‘‘Correc- 
tion Theory of the Kethib-Qere,” of which Driver was one of 
the many adherents; only the theory of manuscript variants 


%© Cf., Chap. IV in Reider’s Prolegomena to .. . Aquila; Nowack’s Die 
Bedeutung des Hieronymus (1875); the remains of Origen’s Hexapla; Das 
Schriftwort in der rabbinischen Literatur by the lamented Aptowitzer (died 
1942). One may justly ask how many “manipulations” of the text have 
been discovered in the hundreds of mss. of the Hebrew Bible collated by 
Kennicott, de Rossi, Kahle, and others. It may not be out of place here to 
remind the reader that the substitution of the pronunciation of *}7$% for 
of for (later to be incorporated into the Kethib-Qere 
system), the Tigqune Sopherim, and the like, were all introduced into the 
Hebrew Bible prior to the final canonization of the Scriptures. 


% 
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meets all the requirements." The rabbis and scribes living after 
the destruction of the Temple and the canonization of the Holy 
Scriptures” merely retained the consonantal text which they 
received; and the Masoretes of the post-talmudic period merely 
reproduced by consonants and vowels the text which had been 
handed down to them. To alter what they considered to be 
the sacred word of the Lord, of which they were but the current 
custodians — albeit inferior in authority to their ancestors *— 
was unthinkable to the Masoretes. 


™ Cf. JBL 57 (1938) ix; JAOS 60 (1940) 30-45; HUCA 17 (1943) 267-92. 
The best statement against the ‘“‘Correction Theory” is to be found in Gordis, 
The Biblical Text in the Making, a Study of the Kethib-Qere (Phila., 1937), 
pp. 19-27. 

2 Cf. Zeitlin’s ‘Historical Study of the Canonization of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures” (in Proc. of the Amer. Acad. for Jew. Res. 3 [1932] 121 ff.; also pub- 
lished separately). In my opinion, no arbitrary changes were introduced 
into the text of the Hebrew Bible after its canonization. One may justly 
ask: Why emend the text when one could (and did!) “interpret” it? See 
further the following note. 

% It is sometimes overlooked that right through the “‘Golden Era” of 
Hebrew grammatical and exegetical studies in Spain (ca. 10th—-13th centuries) 
and down to our own days, textual difficulties and even contradictions have 
been removed by orthodox Jews and Christians not by emendation, but by 
‘Gnterpretation.” Only liberal Jewish and Christian scholars of recent times 
resort to textual criticism: see J. Reider in HUCA 7 (1930) 285-315. The 
Hebrew Bible was regarded by Origen and Jerome as divine and original, in 
contrast to the Greek and Latin translations, and therefore textually correct; 
how much more was it considered so by the Jews themselves! Reuchlin was 
merely repeating a commonplace when he described Hebrew as “‘the language 
in which God, angels and men spoke together, not through the ambiguous 
murmur of a Catalian spring, Typhonian cave, or Dordonian wood, but as 
friends talk face to face’ (De Mirifico Verbo; cited in Marvin Lowenthal’s 
The Jews of Germany [Phila., 1936], p. 145). Roger Bacon regarded Hebrew 
as the language of God (pp. 299 ff. of Singer’s article, ‘Hebrew Scholarship 
in the Middle Ages among Latin Christians,” in The Legacy of Israel, ed. 
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Finally, already Targum Onquelos, over half-a-millennium 
before the punctuators, read 71 /4N()N (see below, § IIIB). 

The problem of —Ni8 /-AS may be solved in the following 
way. It is well known that —Nis, apart from its use as a nota 
accus., can have the meaning ‘‘with,” exactly as —MAN: “first in 
Jos 1025 1412, next II Sam 24 2, then repeatedly (but not 
exclusively) I Kings 20-II Kings 8, and in Jer Ez, ...”’ (Brown- 
Driver-Briggs, p. 85b, § II M&).%* When —-nis as the preposition 


Bevan-Singer, 1929). This article (pp. 283-314) is followed by Box’ equally 
instructive discussion of ‘Hebrew Studies in the Reformation Period and 
After: their Place and Influence,’”’ pp. 315-75. In her book, The Study of the 
Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1941; p. xii, n. 1), Beryl Smalley, with 
reference to a “letter from a monk to a young anchoress, describing the joys 
of heaven, written about 1080,” tells us that ‘‘a Christian wishing to learn 
Hebrew, which he revered, not only as the language of Scripture, but also 
as ‘the mother of tongues’, and which, he expected, would be the current 
speech in heaven, was obliged to take a Jew as his teacher.” B. Schwartz, 
in an article on ‘‘A Hebrew Contribution to the Development of Lip-Read- 
ing” (JOR 29 [1938-9] 389-95) reports that Helmont, a seventeenth century 
physician, began ‘‘with the pious assumption that Hebrew was the language 
of God, and that when He endowed Adam with the gift of speech, He fur- 
nished mankind with the perfect instrument for the articulate expression of 
human thought” (p. 390). 

“4 A particularly instructive example is to be found in II Ki 6 16, 
Kittel’s BH3) by no means stands alone (cf., e. g., Ges.-Kau.-Cow.8, § 1030 
[‘‘incorrectly’’], and Bauer-Leander, Heb. Gramm., p. 642, §816=Anm. 4 
[‘‘wohl falsche Tradition”] for both forms in —nix=“‘with”) in his comment 
on onix, “lc 12 MSS Vrs ons.” Prof. Albright suggests that we may be 
dealing here with a case of secondary misunderstanding in pre-Onqelos days. 
As he put it, ‘After all, mt is common in both meanings and formed a fine 
bridge for mechanical or analogical change of -M& to —nix.”’? On various 
phases of the problem of how the form M8 /-N$ and the suffixed forms in 
—Nis came to represent both the prep. “with” and the nota accus., cf. Bauer- 
Leander, pp. 641-2; Speiser, JAOS 56 (1936) 44; Harris, Development of the 
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“with” is found in such different contexts and books, it is un- 
sound to emend it to -A&. I see no alternative but to retain 
-nis8 (25) throughout as original, and to render it like BY, 
“with.” This conclusion, moreover, accords perfectly with the 
following evidence adduced from the versions (§ ITI). 


III. THE EVIDENCE OF THE PRIMARY VERSIONS 
AND HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 


A. The Septuagint 


(1) For all but one of the forty-seven cases of NS& / DY (35) 
in the Bible, the different translators used the expression 
mera, “(to lie) with;” in the forty-seventh instance the 
LXX lacks a correspondent for the Hebrew (I Sam 2 22». Cf. 
n. 16). 


(2) Whether the Jewish translators of the LXX read 7 /4Hi8 


or 71 / JAN, they understood it to be the preposition “with,” 
not the nota accus. The Sept. MeT@ offers no authority for the 
assumption that its Hebrew Vorlage read —AN rather than —Nix. 

(3) In Gen 39 14, 17 the Sept. probably helps to restore what 
was perhaps the original reading in the Hebrew (cf. my dis- 
cussion in JBL 61 [1942] 87-92). 


B. Targum Onkelos 


(1) This translation renders DY (A5¥) by its Aramaic cog- 
nate DY (25W). Unsuffixed NS (AD) is rendered in the Vilna 
(Romm) edition of the Rabbinic Bible (Migra’ot Gedolot) either 


Canaanite Dialects, p. 43, §16. The writer wishes to take this opportunity 
to thank Messrs. W. F. Albright, H. L. Ginsberg, L. L. Kaplan, and J. A. 
Montgomery for their extremely helpful criticisms of this article. 
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by OY (Gen 19 33, 34; 2610; 347; 35 22; Lev 20 20),% or by Mm 
(Lev 18 22; 19 20; 20 11, 12, 13, 18). All five suffixed forms in —Ni8 
are reproduced by —N? (Gen 34 2; Lev 15 18, 24; Num 5 13, 19). 

(2) It is clear that the Targum construed MN as the preposi- 
tion ‘‘with,” resorting to MN? / -N? only because of its tendency 
to Hebraize. On the same tendency in another connection, cf. 
pp. 227-9 of S. Driver’s article “On Some Alleged Linguistic 
Affinities of the Elohist’”’ (Jour. of Philology 11 [1882] 201-30). 
In his Masoreten des Ostens (1913), p. 212 n. 1, Kahle suggests 
that ‘“‘die Schreibung (erklart sich)... Vielleicht nach 
Analogie des hebr. M8.” The extant forms of —NN “with” 
which are cited by Kahle in Chap. IV (‘‘Das Hebraische nach 
éstlicher Uberlieferung’”’), p. 199, unfortunately do not offer 
anything for our problem. 

(3) The suffixed forms in —N? prove beyond all doubt that 
already at the turn of our era, long before the vocalization was 
introduced into the consonantal text of the Hebrew Bible, the 
received forms in —Ni& (not -MN!) were current. It may be 
noted that —MN is reproduced regularly in Ongelos by forms of 
DY (unless a free rendering is preferred, e. g., in Gen 41; 5 22, 
24; Num 14 9). 


C. Targum Yerushalmi (Pseudo-Jonathan) 


This version renders all forms of OY / MS (AD), including 


the suffixed -Ni€, by OY. The only exception is I Sam 2 22, 
where (... OVID NS Adv? NN) is rendered 
CT Mp; cf. the Peshitta below on this 


passage. Jewish tradition generally has tried to interpret away 
the gross misconduct of Eli’s sons, who were priests; see, e. g., 


8 Berliner’s edition of Onqelos offers n° instead of OY in the last four 
Passages. Was there a reading OY (instead of —-N&) in a Hebrew manuscript? 


{ 
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Qimhi’s commentary and Driver’s comments (Notes on Samuel), 
both ad loc., and Prof. Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews, IV, 61 f., 
and the notes in VI (especially n. 26 on p. 221). 

It may be observed that whereas Ongqelos renders 1350 
(Oy / N&) by its Aramaic cognate 23, the Yerushalmi resorts 
to both (OY) 338 and (OY) Wav. 


D. The Samaritan 


The text and the critical apparatus in the edition of Von 


Gall always agree with the received text, simply reproducing 
ns / DY 


E. The Peshitia 


For this version I used the two readily accessible editions, 
viz., Lee’s edition for the British and Foreign Bible Society 


(1823; =the West Syrian) and the Urmiah Bible of the Ameri- 
can Missionaries (1852; =the Nestorian). Both editions usually 
reproduce / OY 35¥, including -M8, by BY WOT. They 
share also two paraphrases: I Sam 2 22, “NS Ji33W? WES NN) 
is paraphrased by ... poxn7 payson 


%6 Many critics agree that this entire clause, absent in the Septuagint, is 
a late gloss, based upon Ex 38 8, WY 
To the arguments listed, e. g., by Driver and H. P. Smith (ICC), there may 
be added this one: the Hebrew of Ex 36-40 (and this includes our 38 8) came 
into existence after the Sept. of the rest of the Book was made. This has 
been proved by J. Popper in Der biblische Bericht tiber die Stiftshiutte (Leipzig, 
1862), 172-7; an additional bit of evidence is to be found in the Sept. ren- 
dering of 1¥1, cf. JAOS 59 (1939) 35, §4. As to why anyone should have 
added such a gloss (directed against the Eli priesthood?) in so relatively 
late a period, it seems idle to speculate. On minaxn, see the remarks of 
Solomon Schechter on pp. 313-5 of his essay, “‘Woman in Temple and Syna- 
gogue,” which forms Chap. XIII in his Studies in Judaism (Phila., 1896). 
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(cf. Driver, Notes on Samuel?, Introduction, pp. Ixxii, Ixxiv), 
and in Ez 238... 1290 MIN °D is turned into Myx 797 Sun. 
The Urmiah Bible has one additional paraphrase: in Gen 34 7, 
apy? nany 3309 is rendered (sic! Read 
probably 9Y%X}); and in 35 22 not 7) but DY 35) is used 
for the Hebrew. 

It may further be noted that Lee’s edition reads nai for 
the expected in Lev 1518 (ANS WS WW; contrast 
the regular in v. 24 for ANS It occurred 
to me that mm might well be a corruption of 79. However, the 
Urmiah Bible reads 7m in both vv. 1s and 24. Consequently, 
since OY and m) are both used with 07, and since we lack an 
apparatus criticus for the Peshitta of most of the Old Testa- 
ment (cf. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 121 f.), it is 
wisest to leave the matter in abeyance, especially since it does 
not affect our argument either way. 


F. The Minor Versions 


Too little of Origen’s Hexapla’? has come down to us to 
furnish pertinent evidence here. Nothing in the remnants of 
Theodotion, Aquila, and Symmachus sheds light on our problem. 
In Gen. 342 a scholium reads for masore- 
tic CIV) ANS 13"); it is not likely that the translator- 
glossator read 25W%), since 25¥ has no such meaning in the 
hiphil — rather does it appear that the Hebrew “‘lie with’’ was 
adapted to Greek idiom. In Lev 2011 To Samareitikon reads 
Mera for NUS (ADW...). In v.20 both Allos and 
To Samar. read meré for -N¥ (238"...). In I Sam 2 22, where 


71 believe that there is ample evidence to prove that there never existed 
a Tetrapla separately from the Hexapla, and I hope to deal with this problem 
before long. 
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the Septuagint has nothing for the received Hebrew (see n. 16 
above), Origen’s fifth column reads Kal ws éxoiutfov Tas yuvaixas 
for NN}, and under Alia we read kai 
ouveKoiu@vTo...weTa... (cf. above under Targum Yerushalmi 
and Peshitta for paraphrases of this passage). It may be ob- 
served that only here in the entire Septuagint and Minor Ver- 
sions is Kotulfw used in a sexual sense; otherwise it it used only 
literally (lie on a cot, etc.). 


G. The Vulgate 


Jerome usually reproduced both OY and N& (5), with per- 
haps one eye on the Greek and one ear in the direction of his 
Jewish teachers, by forms of (dormiri) cum; coire is employed 
seven times (Gen 26 10; 39 14; Lev 15 18, 24; 18 22 [commiscearis 
coitu]; 20 18, 20), violata once (Gen 34 7), concubo thrice (Deut 
22 23, 25, 28), and cubo twice (II Sam 13 11; 12 24). Where the 


Hebrew Vorlage of the Vulgate (as in all the other primary 
versions) read —M1N8, it was interpreted as the preposition 
“with” (cum). 


H. Saadia 


I have studied all the occurrences in the Pentateuch; as is 
known, Saadia’s version has not been published for Samuel and 
Ezekiel, among others (cf. A. A. Neuman, “Saadia and his 
Relation to Palestine,” JQR 33 [1942-3] 109, n. 1; see now I. 
Ratzabi, “The Translation of Lamentations by R. Saadya 
Gaon,” Tarbiz 13 [1942] 92-106; 14 [1943] 77; E. Eisen, ibid., 
77-8). 

This tenth-century Gaon, in keeping with earlier tradition, 
understood all forms in to be indentical with 
and OY, rendering them usually by the corresponding forms of 
yiS, e. g., MYINSN for 739) in Gen 19 2, MNVINSD for 
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TASNY in v. 33, and NANINE ANID for 
TADS (WS) IDV? WS WR) in Lev 151s. Only in Gen 30 15, 
16 does Saadia employ 73) 08), both times for DY 15v. 


I. The Hebrew Manuscripts Collated by Kennicott 
and de Rossi 


Since all the evidence of Jewish and Christian tradition 
during the first millennium proves conclusively that NS and OY 
are synonymous when used with 35, and that —M1N is nothing 
but the prep. “with,” one is quite prepared to meet with occa- 
sional interchange between NS and DY (25), including 
in Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible. Nor are we disappointed. 
At Gen 19 13 masoretic PANN (ADV) is found in Kenn. 69 
as WY TWANNS. In v. 34 the same manuscript lacks NN, prob- 
ably because of parablepsis (AN NN). At v. 35 Kenn. 69 and de 
Rossi 592 read 7°SN°NN for masoretic (ADWM).. .); Kenn. 
5 has the conflate reading OY TAN NN. At 342 Kenn. 170 
reads TNS for received (739°) ANS (25w"). In 347 Kenn. 
69 reads OY for masoretic NN (apwd). At 3522 Kenn. 69 reads 
for received (and original) nx what 
probably happened here was that the eye of a scribe passed 
over from the 3 in 3(3")) to the 3 in cana, ns falling out 
in the process. Kenn. 89 in the same verse reads OY for M&. 
In Ex 22 15 MOY 3ADW) is lacking in Kenn. 104, and 7DY alone 
in Kenn. 181 — purely accidental corruptions. In Lev 2011 ANS 
is lacking in Kenn. 129, due probably to parablepsis (N& 230) 
MWR). In 20 13 (131) NN is written twice by dittography 
in Kenn. 129. In II Sam 11 4 TY (3ADW") is accidentally lack- 
ing in Kenn. 96. In v. 11 Kenn. 182 has MN for received (a3w1) 
CNnWN) OY. In 1211 a few Kenn. mss. read MAN for received 
(Pwy OY G5v). In 13 14 Kenn. 227 and de Rossi 596 and 
679 read MDY for MN’ 
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In fine, these variants demonstrate clearly enough that the 
scribes understood —NI8/NMS (25) as the preposition “with,” 
and synonymous with DY, so that sporadically, and of course 
unthinkingly, they wrote one for the other. 


IV. CURIOSA IN TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


It is of interest to observe how DY / NMS 35 has fared at 
the hands of textual critics. We note once more how unreliable 
and inadequate is the apparatus criticus for most of the books 
in Kittel’s BH®.** Rudolf Kittel, whose forte was not textual 
criticism, unfortunately edited the series and was himself re- 
sponsible for five important books (Gen, Judg, Sam, I Kings, 
Is). 

(1) Kittel does not accept suffixed —MI8 as the prep. “with.” 
His notes lack consistency: Gen 342 “l c G 7HN;” II Sam 
13 14 “1 24 24 “= Isa 59 21 “1 OWN.” 

(2) On 4s in Num 5 13, 19, W. Rudolph comments “= JAX” 
(cf. Kittel on II Sam 24 24). If Rudolph means that WIN is 
correct and to be rendered like AN, then I can but agree. 
Such an exegetical footnote is then most unusual in Kittel’s BH. 
In Jer 2 35 and 19 10 masore- 
tic -NiN is passed over by Rudolph without any comment at 
all, but in 105 and 20 11 the forms in —M8 once again receive 
the comments and “= AS,” respectively. 

(3) On onix (o°97>} ONY WY) in Josh 10 25 M. Noth com- 
ments “I ON.” In 1412 for "Nis the comment is 
“lc Vrs *AS8.” Neither comment has any basis. After the 
preposition ‘‘with” and the mota accus. assumed the same un- 


%8 For the book of Job, which is very poorly done, cf. JQR 25 (1934-5) 
271-8; 26 (1935-6) 135-45; 28 (1937-8) 57-68; JBL 56 (1937) 361-7. On 
Kittel’s work, cf. JOR 30 (1939-40) 33-49, passim; JBL 59 (1940) 515-7; 
61 (1942) 87-97. On the “ ic” text of BH:, cf. JQR 31 (1940-1) 59 ff. 
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suffixed form M$ /-N&, a certain amount of adaptation in the 
suffixed forms should cause no surprise. 

(4) J. Bewer (whose textual criticism on Ezekiel is superior 
to that done on most of the other books in Kittel’s BH®) like- 
wise emends —NiX to —A& throughout. The comment on 1017 
is “‘prb 1 DAN GDI? 03739)”; on 23 8, 23 and 25 the comments 
are respectively: “1 78,” “1 OMX,” and and on 32 26, 
“lc nonn MSS Gs TON.” 

(5) Credit to whom it is due! Ad Lev 15 1s, 24 G. Quell re- 
tains masoretic 


V. ON DX¥8 IN GEN 39 10 


In Gen 39 10 we are told that Joseph rejected the advances 
made by Potiphar’s wife 2205. Throughout 
this section it is DY (45W) which is employed for ‘(to have 
sexual intercourse) with” (vv. 7, 12, 14). Two explanations of 
this unique use of byx present themselves: (1) the masoretic 
text is conflate: in the light of biblical usage, one expects here 
simply Dy sav. (2) If the masoretic reading is original, 


19 Procksch (Genesis, in Sellin’s series, Kommentar z. A. T.), Kittel (BHs3), 
and others would regard Dy nvm as a post-Septuagint gloss because it 
has no correspondent in G'* and the Sahidic; but from Brooke-M‘°Lean we 
learn that 70d ovyyevéoOar (for masoretic nvm) is lacking only in 
this single Greek manuscript (14th cent. cursive), and in the Coptic, which 
may be a member of the 106 family and thus have no independent value. 
In Daniel, 106 and the Bohairic, with A and others, are members of the 
same family (cf. Gehman, JBL 44 [1925] 327 ff.; Montgomery, Daniel, 52). 
In Joshua, on the other hand, Margolis places the Coptic with B and others 
in the Egyptian recension, and 106 (= Margolis’ f, Ferrara Bibl. Com. 187 
L. II and 188 II) in the Syrian recension (The Book of Joshua in Greek, cover 
pages). In any case, the absence of Tov ovyyeveo9ar avTn in 106 (and in the 
Greek Vorlage of the Sahidic?) is readily accounted for by homoioteleuton 
of immediately preceding abrijs. Instructive in this connection is another 
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then mx 2Dv is not to be rendered “to have sexual inter- 
course with her,” but, in keeping with the immediately follow- 
ing “to be with her” (nay nvm), simply “to lie by her side” 
(cf. the Jew. Pub. Soc. Transl.).2° The following considerations 
force this interpretation of byx upon us: (a) As stated above, 
it is MN or DY, never $x, which is used with 3Dw to indicate 
the sexual act; (b) bx never means anything but “beside.” 
This is brought out vividly in the context. When the incident 
is related, the expression used is (i713 “(and he 
abandoned his garment) in her hand” (vv. 12, 13. “She had 
[actually] seized him by his garment!’’), but when Potiphar’s 
wife is allowed to present her version the expression employed 
is simply *xn, “(and he abandoned his garment) by my side” 
(vv. 15, 18 [cf. especially M9x8 in v. 16], i. e., in his haste to 


inner-Greek corruption; KaSevderv per’ is lacking in Brooke-M‘Lean’s 
n (=HP 75, dated 1126 A. D.). Yet this surely provides no more evidence 
for the secondary character of nox 299 than does the missing clause in 
106 for may mvrm>; avrn(s) played havoc in both instances. 

2 Franz Delitzsch (Newer Commentar iiber die Genesis, 1887, p. 454) is 
hardly justified in interpreting our moy nvm> “in dem’ geschlechtlichen 
Sinne von ouvedOetv, cuvetvar, suvovoia ... viell. aus E, wo das wonach das 
Weib verlangte so ausgedriickt sein mochte.” (1) It is much safer to follow 
Ehrlich (Randglossen, ad loc.), in harmony with Jewish tradition (Ongelos 
employs the prep. my (22901, rather than BY or Mm [cf. also the Targum 
Yerushalmi]; Saadia oxy jx], Rashi xba Ibn Ezra 
seeing in noy nvn> “ein Euphemismus fir ‘beischlafen’”’; note also his 
reference to II Sam 13 20 as another case in point. (2) Potiphar’s wife, in 
taking the initiative, herself uses the expression DY 25” (v. 12). (3) Whether 
noy nvnd and nbsx aDv5 should be attributed to two sources (one of 
them E) or not is in doubt and therefore of no value in the argument. The 
best analysis of the sources in this section is still Driver’s (Introduction?, pp. 
17 ff.). (4) The accompanying (cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, Il, 
§ 261 HB, p. 423, “‘neben ihr zu schlafen’’) indicates clearly enough the char- 
acter of may nvm. 
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escape ‘‘the men of the house” arriving at the outcry, Joseph 
left the garment in the room).”* (c) As stated in § III A above, 
the LXX rendered DY by but understood 
bxx aDw in the sense of KaSebdew (uer’ abris), using a verb 
which never has sexual connotations in the Greek versions (cf., 
e. g., Allos in Lev 15 20, KaBevdqoe for Mwy 
INDY? FINA). This local sense of has been stressed 
throughout Jewish tradition (see n. 20 above, and cf. Ginzberg’s 
Legends of the Jews, 11, 44-58 and the notes ibid.), sometimes 
too much so; our author implies clearly that the intentions of 
Potiphar’s wife were far from platonic,”? but he uses here a less 
literal idiom, the tactfulness of which should not be lost in 
translation. 

The first explanation may be correct, but I prefer the second. 
In either case, however, the meaning of Ox¥N 2DW asa synonmy 
of DY /NS& 35Dv should be excised from the lexicons and gram- 


mars (e. g., Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 1012a, 3 c; K6nig, 
Lehrgebdude, II, p. 297; cf. Gray, Numbers [ICC 1906], on 5 13). 


VI. ON THE MEANING, ETYMOLOGY, 
AND MORPHOLOGY OF 


One of the formations of the root 15¥ which has not received 
sufficient study is the construct form —N23¥, which occurs nine 
times in the Bible, always in P. According to Brown-Driver- 
Briggs (1012b; followed, e.g., by Kénig, Hebr. und aram. 


2 This significance of "723 vs. rex is noted already by Delitzsch (pp. 
454 ff.), but I arrived at the same conclusion independently. 

2 The spirit of our story was well caught by the fifteenth century Italian 
artist, Francesco di Giorgio. Allen Weller (in a Univ. of Chicago disserta- 
tion, 1942, pp. 48-9) says, in discussing the first of three tempera panels at 
Siena depicting the stories of Joseph and Susanna, ‘‘No Potiphar’s wife ever 
went about her business with fiercer enthusiasm than does the one in the 
companion panel (No. 274).” 
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Worterbuch, 1922), the absolute form is 733, and two mean- 
ings are attributed to the word, “act of lying” and “layer.” 
Ges-Buhl” is undecided between 7330 and 7330. The mean- 
ing ‘‘act of lying” is then extended to “‘a lying of seed (in copula- 
tion)” for NX MPN}, Lev 1518. 
Cf. 18 20; Num 513), and to “semen” for (399 NS¥D °D WR) 
yurn3aaw in Lev 1516. Cf. vv. 17, 32; 224). The meaning 
“layer”’ appears exclusively in bun N33 “layer of dew” (Ex 
16 13, 14). 

It seems to me that it is possible to speak with considerably 
more confidence and clarity (A) on the meanings and etymolo- 
gies of -N23W and (B) on its form in the absolute. 

A. An examination of these nine occurences of -N23¥ brings 
out two facts. 1. The variety of meanings just mentioned 
seems excessive for only nine occurences of a word in a single 
document (P) exhibiting great accuracy in the terminology. 
The several meanings are essentially paraphrases, interpreta- 
tions ad hoc. 2. The single translation “outpouring, flow” fits 
every single instance. The four different renderings of -NI5v 
just cited (from BDB) are all derived from the root-meaning 
35 ‘‘to lie.” My own rendering is derived from 258 “to pour, 
to be poured out.’”’ This meaning is to be found not only in 
the Arabic ~X», which never has the meaning ‘‘to lie,” but 
also in the Bible, in Job 38 37: (“the bottles 
of the heavens who can pour out?”). This etymology of 15 
was forgotten, partly because in the Bible the verb usually 
means “‘to lie,’’ and partly because the proximity of (V1Im™N130 
to 158 ‘“‘to lie’ led to the belief that -NA5¥ was merely a cog- 
nate accusative. The translator of Job had already to guess at 
the meaning of (... Furthermore, 


33 Although it would help prove my argument, I cannot agree with Schleus- 
ner (Thesaurus, s.v. KAlvw) that 3°38” was still understood in Septuagint 
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20ND takes on new significance when rendered “outpour- 
ings of dew” instead of “layers of dew,”4 in view of the biblical 
belief that, like rain, dew was an outpouring of the heavens. 
Nor is this interpretation new, even though I arrived at it 
independently, for medieval Jewish grammarians and exegetes 
explained the word through the Arabic.’ 


If this interpretation of -N23W be correct, then YAMNIDV 


days as having the meaning of the Arabic hue. A study of kAlvw in the 
Septuagint and the Minor Versions (also of such derivatives as kAlvn [=399?, 
wy, etc.]) indicates the contrary. 

Septuagint Tis dpdcov; Theodotion and Aquila 83300 
and Symmachus 8n°v (all three from the Syro-hexaplar); Onqelos NAM) and 
Yerushalmi nny¥ may have been influenced by the expression bya 07733 
in Num 11 9; Rashi: jon by aaw dyn. 

2s Although I had already examined Saadia and Ibn Qoreish, Prof. Skoss’ 
reply to my query on David ben Abraham (then still unpublished) is worth 
quoting in toto, with his kind permission: for David ben 
Abraham takes it so in the following instances: bun nazw (Ex 16 13) =f290 
bubs (also Saadia and Ibn Jana), (Lev 15 16s) (Saadia 
freely Ibn Qoreish and (Job 38 37): 
nds *Sy, David ben Abraham's Longer Version (also Saadia, 
Ibn Qoreish, and Ibn Janah). This Qaraite author takes even 39¥» in II Sam 
17 28 in its Arabic signification 130» [cf. D. Qimhi’s commentary, ad loc., 

pwd... .], which is also followed by Ibn Qoreish who explains it: 
7 ‘29’, and by Saadia ibn Danan (in Ibn Janah’s Kitab al-Usil, 804) 
who explains it: 45 (a vessel for washing hands, 4 lis 
used often in Judeo-Arabic as a singular). It is interesting to note that even 
Menahem ben Sariiq, who is usually against Hebrew-Arabic comparisons, 
separates the three instances of 338 in Ex 16 13, Lev 15 16, and Job 38 37 in 
a class distinct from the usual 33¥, The above discussion shows again how 
important the works of the early Hebrew philologists are for the modern 
scholar, who, in most cases, ignores them entirely.’”’ Both Schleusner (ibid., 
29 in 1. arab. habet notionem rariorem, ut sit effundere. Vide 
Exod. XVI, 13. ubi de effusione roris dicitur’’) and Gesenius (Thesaurus, 
witb reference to Ibn Qoreish) connected our root with the Arabic. 
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means ‘outpouring (or flow) of seed,” i. e., semen.” For addi- 
tional, and independent evidence precluding the meaning “a 
lying” for (yrIMNADw cf. end of § VII following.” 

B. As stated above, not once in the Bible do we meet with 
_ the absolute form of -N33W. Most scholars agree that it is 
132W, but a standard lexicon like Gesenius-Buhl”’ concedes the 
possibility of 733W. I think that it is possible to say definitely 
that 7233 is the absolute form of -N33¥. Such an equation as 
suggests 799. The form 7339 is out 
of the question, for the absolute would have to be 7330, and 
the construct not -N33¥ but 


26 Brown-Driver-Briggs (p. 282b, § 3) cites yt as meaning ‘‘seed =semen 
virile.” This is not true; it is only the entire phrase y2!"N330 which means 
“semen,” Yt by itself meaning only “seed, offspring,” even in Num 5 28, 
where 79713} means simply ‘‘and she shall be sown with seed,” i. e., 
she shall be made pregnant with offspring.” I am happy to note that in 
An American Translation Prof. Meek renders y2!"n33¥ by “emission of 
semen,” and bym-nazy by “a fall of dew” (a few times, e. g., Lev 19 20 and 
Num 5 13, freely but correctly, ‘‘sexual intercourse’’). 

27 Those who have connected some forms of 235% with SK (those listed 
in nn. 25 and 26 (end) above; Konig, Lehrgebéude, III, § 329f, pp. 376-7 
[also in his Wérterbuch]; Ges.-Buhl3-”; Brockelmann, Grundriss, I, p. 359, 
§ 142; Brown-Driver-Briggs; and others) regard the Hebrew verb as the 
cognate to the Arabic. But how can “to lie (down)” be related to a root 
which means “to pour out, be poured out”? It may well be that 2230 in 
Biblical Hebrew combines two originally quite distinct roots: (1) “‘to lie 
(down),” Heb. and Pho. 35, Aram. and Syr. 23, Ugaritic 5kb, Eth. sakaba; 
(2) ‘to pour out, be poured out,’’ Heb. 33, Arab. K. A similar phe- 
nomenon is to be found, e. g., in biblical 1¥M: (1) htr, fem., “enclosure, 
courtyard”; (2) fdr, masc., “settlement” (cf. JAOS 59 [1939] 22-37). 

28 Tt is true that bumnaoy, as if derived from 33 “‘to lie (down),” gave 
rise in Post-Biblical Hebrew to the absolute form 733 “‘Iayer,” (now used 
in Modern Hebrew). But this is an artificial form which, like new word 
formations in all languages, has become legitimate through popular usage 
(cf. my note in JQR 32 [1941-2] 205). Such forms as M2¥}/-NB¥7 (cf. 
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VII. ON THE MEANING OF 1350 


Most grammarians and lexicographers give the meaning of 
N35¥ as “copulation” or ‘‘outpouring”; only a few render by 
“membrum virile.” The evidence given in §§I-V above, to- 
gether with an examination of the passages involved, favors the 
second view. The word N35W is found four times in the Bible, 
always in P (Lev 18 20, 23; 2015; Num 5 20). In none of these 
passages is the meaning ‘‘copulation’’ or ‘‘outpouring”’ suitable 
to the context. In 1820, jan Nd 
yy, the meaning membrum virile suits the context perfectly: 
“And into (thy neighbour’s wife) thou shalt not insert thy penis 
for seed.”” This interpretation becomes even more striking with 
the use of the preposition 2 “into” in the other three passages: 
trast v.16 in the case of the woman!),?? and W'S I. 
Furthermore, the use of the verb 1M] would appear by itself to 
be sufficient to preclude “‘copulation; outpouring;” cf. the use of 
RX’ in § VI with -N33¥ (outpouring, flow). 

All three words discussed here, -N23¥, NI5¥, and 230 (cf. 
§ VIII below), are found exclusively in P. Apart from the fact 
that the evidence adduced here indicates that these words have 
different meanings, i. e., “outpouring, flow,” “‘membrum virile,” 
and “copulation” respectively, it is quite inconceivable that in 
the same literary source, and one so punctilious as P, three 
different word-formations from a single root should be used in 
the identical meaning. These three different words obviously 
have three distinctly different meanings, and perhaps are de- 
rived from two separate roots. 


Bauer-Leander, § 75f, p. 603) scarcely come into question, for we never find 
the form -N39Y (with the metheg). 
Note Ibn Ezra’s observation at 18 23, 
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VIII. ON THE MEANINGS AND MORPHOLOGY OF 3309 


The noun 3309, ‘“‘place of lying, couch; act of lying (local or 
sexual),” is masc. in gender (cf. Lev 15 4, 24, 26), yet the form in 
the plural is both masc. and fem., 2300 and oOnin30D. I 
think that it is possible to go beyond the treatment found in 
the standard lexicons and correlate the forms with the meanings. 

Forms of 23% occur altogether forty-six times in the Bible. 


(a) Place of lying, couch; : 
(b) Act of lying (local) Act of lying (sexual)# 


Smnc. (a): Ex 7 2s, 2118; Lev 154, | Num 31 17, 18, 35; 
5, 21, 23, 24, 26 [bis]; II Sam 4 7, | Judg 21 1, 12; Ez 23 17. 
11, 11 12, 13, 13 5, 17 28; I Ki Total =6. 
1 47; II Ki 6 12; Is 57 7, 8 [bis]; 
Ez 32 25; Ps 45, 36 5, 41 4; 
Prov 7 17, 22 27; Job 7 13, 
33 15, 19; Cant 3 1; Eccl 10 20; 
II Chr 16 14. Total =32. 
(b): IISam 45. Total=1. 


(a): Is 37 2; Hos | Gen 49 4; 
7 14; Mic 21; Ps 149 s. Lev 18 22; 20 13. 
Total =4. Total =3. 


3°] have made extensive use of Mandelkern’s Concordance (ist ed. 1896, 
2nd ed. 1925) for this section. I wish to express my appreciation of this 
scholar not only as a classifier of words, but also as a grammarian and 
lexicographer. His explanation of the form or meaning of a word is often 
superior to that found in current handbooks. This same Solomon (ben 
Simhah Dob) Mandelkern (1846-1902), Ph.D. and Jur.D. (Jena), was also a 
gifted Hebrew poet (cf. Jew. Encyc., VIII, 288; Meyer Waxman, A History 
of Jewish Literature, III (1936), pp. 255, 260-1; IV (1941), 675-6). 

3 My distribution of (a) and (b) differs in some respects from that found 
elsewhere. Brown-Driver-Briggs (p. 1012b), for instance, interprets the 
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It is very striking indeed that all four instances (in the plural) 
of the meaning ‘“‘place of lying, couch” end in Ni- (OHi2300), 
whereas all three instances (in the pl.) of ‘‘act of lying (sexual)”’ 
end in O°— (25). It seems to me that the data provide 
enough basis for the following scheme: 13W (masc.) in the 
sing.: “place of lying, couch; act of lying (local or sexual);” 
in the pl.: (a) *O°23W “‘acts of lying (sexual);” (b) *niaav0 
“places of lying, couches.” 

The morphological-semantic differentiation between the “lo- 
cal” and the “sexual” has an unnoticed 
analogy in the two forms of the inf. const. Qal (with suffixes) of 
the same root: it has hireg (AW) in the ‘‘sexual” sense (Gen. 
19 33, 35),33 but games (J3IWA) in the “local” (Deut 67, 11; 
Prov 6 22; cf. 129¥3, Ruth 34; see further § IX below). This 
device was used occasionally before the canonization of the 
Hebzew Bible (see § II above and nn. 12 ff.). One recalls at 


expression 3349 117 as ‘chamber of lying down =bed-chamber,” whereas I 
include it in (a) as an instance of “chamber of the bed, place of lying down”’ 
(cf. the expression Il Ki 112// Chron 22 11). G-B” is 
content to mark our form 2399 as a derivative. 

32 In five of the six cases (all except Ezekiel) the expression is -a290(2) yt. 
I was tempted at first to see in 229209) the inf. const. Qal of the migtal 
type, but the evidence of the pl. seems to be decisive. 

33 It has been argued by. Geiger (Urschrift, 407 f.) and Ehrlich (Randglossen, 
on the Gen passage), and others, that 35¥ in these two passages means simply 
“to lie down,” since Lot’s daughters were but the inactive partners of the 
sexual act. However, there is nothing either in the biblical use of 23¥ or in 
subsequent rabbinic tradition to afford any support for this opinion. More- 
over, the context and purpose of the narrative dispel any such notion. It so 
happens that MDipai in v. 33 is one of the fifteen instances in the Bible dotted 
by the Puncta Extraordinaria (MIMNp3); 733¥3 was involved exegetically by 
its dotted neighbor, according to the rabbis (Butin, The Ten Negudoth of 
the Torah. Baltimore, 1906. Pp. 67 ff.). 
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once the distinction between (7171) 3° and (1975) "18 
(“Lord’’) and /°J18; we may compare the Kethib-Qere of 
the and especially the obscene type, the 
Tigqune Sopherim, and the like.3s. 


IX. ON THE POSSIBLE EXISTENCE OF 23% (OR 33%) 
IN BIBLICAL HEBREW 


In a paper read at a joint meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and the Group for Hamitic and Semitic Linguistics 
(Dec. 31, 1941), I suggested that ‘“Suffixed Forms of Qal In- 
finitive Construct in 7 and a,” as opposed to the regular 6 
(qames hatuf), arose under the influence of the segholate nouns 
of the same roots which are similarly declined in 7 and a. In 


34 In the course of a discussion of this point at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Prof. F. R. Blake reminded me (cf. Bauer-Leander, p. 204, § 17w and 
n. 3) that the origin of (717) °f, as opposed to °N, may be due not to any 
desire to indicate a distinction between the Lord and everyone else, but 
rather to the phonetic association of ’N with the following pathak (*Mi7; 
*y8), which was then extended to °}$ ° and the like. If it be certain that 
the Tetragrammaton was pronounced originally m2, then the phonetic ex- 
planation of ’f cannot be ruled out; as a matter of fact, the two processes, 
euphemistic and phonetic, may together have transformed Nn to "nN. I find 
it virtually impossible to accept MN in the Lachish Ostraca (III:9) as an 
abbreviation of M17 °N; it is rather but one of the not uncommon instances 
of slovenly writing in some of these Letters (cf., e. g., Jay for ]72y in line 
21 of the same letter). Note the spelling M7” °n in VI:12. Torczyner’s ex- 
planation of other spellings as cases of abbreviation (e. g., WN’D in III:8) 
has hardly convinced any one. On p. 257 (n. 1) of The Study of the Bible, 
Beryl Smalley notes that the Tetragrammaton was reproduced by a glossator 
about the middle of the thirteenth century ‘‘as JAHAVE, which comes very 
close to JAHWEH. How he arrived at it is a mystery, and unfortunately he 
does not discuss it... Henry Cossey (who died probably in 1336, p. 252) 
seems to compromise between Jehoveh and Jahweh by writing JEHAVE.” 

35 Ch. D. Ginsburg’s Introduction (Part II) is still very useful for the 
understanding of this phase of the textual history of the Hebrew Bible. - 
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other words, such forms in 7 and a as 17}33 (“he having dealt 
treacherously’’), 0792 (“they having sold”), (“he having 
fallen”), 02 (“your trusting”), (“my swallowing”’), 
ibYID (“from its raging”), etc., for expected 17232, 0939, 195}, 
etc., follow the pattern of the segholate 
nouns in and a: 73, 199, 9p}, ya, etc. (cf. the 
summary in JBL, 61 [1942] xi-xii). 

As to vs. / I have just sug- 
gested (end of § VIII) that it may well be that the two forms 
in 'W have a “sexual” connotation, in contradistinction to the 
“‘local’”’ concept in the four cases of 'W.3° Moreover, there may 
have existed in Biblical Hebrew, though not preserved in the 
Hebrew Bible, a segholate noun 138 (or 213W), which in turn 
helped in the transformation of expected into 
Such a gifl form does actually occur in Mishnaic Hebrew with 
the meaning “lower millstone,” as distinguished from 35°, 
“upper millstone.’’ In some languages the concepts “‘grinding”’ 
and “sexual intercourse” are related: e. g., CAWS ans ]0N in 
Job 31 10;37 Greek (lower) millstone,” “to have 
sexual intercourse with (a woman),” and later uvAAds “‘a prosti- 
tute.””’ Thus the “sexual’’ 725wW3, as distinct from the ‘‘local” 
253 /135Y3, may possibly have been due to the influence 
of a segholate noun in 7, 330 / W. 


36 One might perhaps argue that Y to Y may be due to dissimilation before 
following 3 (*732Y¥3>33¥3). However, quite apart from all other factors, 
this explanation is too much ad hoc to merit serious consideration. 

31 Septuagint a@péoar “‘let her be pleasing” is not necessarily a corruption 
of &\éoat “let her grind,” as assumed by many critics, but may well be merely 
a euphemistic expression for the Hebrew (‘let my wife belong sexually to 
another”). Jewish and Christian tradition has from earliest times recognized 
the true interpretation of ]M¥ (supported by the parallel clause) in this 
passage: see, Sofah 10b: pod xox mynv Vs; Targum: 
Vulgate: Scortum... sit; Ibn Ezra, D. Qimhi, M. Luther, etc. 
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TRACES OF AN EARLY DIACRITIC SIGN 
IN ISAIAH 8 6 


A. M. HONEYMAN 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
ODERN exegetes are generally agreed that the crux of 
Is 8 6b is the word Wn, and most resort to textual emen- 
dation. But none of the prevailing interpretations can be re- 
garded as satisfactory." 

(a) Those who retain some form from the root tw ‘rejoice’? 
have the difficult tasks of explaining how national’ jubilation 
could result from an attitude that so obviously played into the 
hands of the anti-Assyrian league and compromised the inde- 


pendence of Judah, and of reconciling this verse with II Ki 
17 7, Is 7 2, 8 12 and II Chr 28 5¢. 

(b) To read or interpret as DiDD% is in itself legitimate 
enough,’ but involves (i) further alteration of the text,® (ii) a 


t Commentaries on Isaiah will be cited below by the names of their authors, 
and exhaustive references are not attempted. For a full bibliography to 
1922 see Fullerton in JBL 41 (1922) 3, n. 4. 

2 Luzzatto, Delitzsch' (1886), Konig: Hebrdisches Lekrgebaude III, Syntax 
(1897), § 218a. 

3 7m oy must refer to the people of Judah or to that part of it not repre- 
sented by ‘the waters of Shiloah’. 

4 The infinitive construct (retained by Skinner) is syntactically doubtful, 
the apparent parallels in Jos. 4 3a, Ez 714 and Amos 4 9 being all textually 
suspect. 

5 So Is 3 17; 57; etc.; cf. infra, n. 14. 

6 For nx must be read either 290 or the like (Hitzig, Cheyne, Duhm, Marti, 
Kittel, Skinner), or else n&¥D (Budde, in ZA W 1926, 65-7), which is textually 

‘more plausible, but suggests exalted si sain rather than truculent self- 
aggrandisement. 
45 
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questionable use of 0p0,7 and (iii) a sense for the whole clause 
which goes ill with the context.® . 

(c) The emendation DiD»} oxd ‘gently and trickling’ with the 
deletion of the rest of the verse as a gloss? is still more objec- 
tionable, for (i) the infinitive construct is doubtful; (ii) DDD is 
not ‘seep, ooze, trickle’ of water through porous rock, but ‘melt, 
drip, dissolve’ of matter previously solid, and so is inapplicable 
to the waters from ‘Ayn Sitti Maryam; (iii) the remainder of 
v. 6b cannot be expunged as a gloss similar to those in 7 17, 20; 
~ and (iv) the re-arranged punctuation upsets both metre and 
parallelism.” 


7 Cf. Fullerton in JBL 43 (1924), 265 f. 

8 oxo and oop provide an awkward contrast, and om is hardly com- 
patible with °> jy’, for the ‘melting’ of Judah in the face of Israel and Syria 
would be more likely to induce Assyria to assume the réle of deliverer towards 
them and to avoid at least the appearance of overwhelming invasion. Cf. 
II Ki 16 7#. 

9Giesebrecht (Studien und Kritiken 1888, 223 ff.), Burkitt (JTS 12 
(1910-1), 265 f.), Bredenkamp (with slight variations), Gray (tentatively). 

10 Jer 3 15 cannot be cited in support, for there the word must either be 
emended to or regarded, along with b>ym asa noun. Is 6014 is a closer 
parallel, but as it is the only instance in Biblical Hebrew, emendation to 
Hin’ is not improbable. 

™ In those passages the doublet is manifest; here there is nothing to which 
the phrase introduced by nx could serve as a gloss. And the reference is 
much more specific in this passage than in the others. Similarly the ominous 
amplification 1naz"ba-ne (cf. 5 13; 16 14; 22 18; etc.) should suffice to show 
that v. 7a8 is not a gloss but a deliberate and solemn elucidation by the poet 
of what the Assyrian flood means for its victims. For invasion as a flood 
cf. Jer 47 2. 

2 Anticipating for the moment the one alteration required in the text and 
following the Masoretic word-division, we analyse and scan thus: 


4 

‘A 
II PSTN wor 6c. 


‘ 
7c’. 


The first word, or the first two words, of vv. 6 and 7 respectively may be 
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The phrase is corrupt and the corruption has resulted not 
directly, as the emendations above claim, but indirectly from 
the ambivalence of the sign w in the Hebrew alphabet. Con- 
fusion between its two values was liable to arise in reading at all 
periods, and increasingly as familiarity with the language di- 
minished,* but in Jerusalem Hebrew the approximation in 
sound of §(im) to s(amek) afforded a means of avoiding mis- 
understanding. Thus in post-Biblical Hebrew 0 became usual in 
writing for etymological §.4 In Biblical texts where interference 
with the received orthography was not permitted, the practice 
arose of inserting over Sim and §im a superscript w and D re- 
spectively; examples are found in the oldest vocalised Hebrew 
fragments.** And it may be inferred that the practice con- 
siderably antedated the beginnings of the systems of vowel- 
pointing. For among the guides to pronunciation anterior to 
the development of those systems is one’ which lists passages 
where Sin must be distinguished from Sim or samek, and the 
existence of such a list implies the previous existence of some 
distinguishing mark in the individual texts from which the list 


was compiled.” Again the device is of an early sort, conforming 


im anacrusi; the metre has three beats to the stichos, and there is a close 
balance in sense between a-c and a’-c’. 

1a In other dialects of Canaanite etymological §(im) and §(im) normally 
coincided in sound (Harris: Development of the Canaanite Dialects [1939], 
33 ff.), and the Samaritan pronounces v invariably as S(im). 

%3 Variant interpretations of v by the LXX are not infrequent, e. g. Is 
7 20 (« A against B and MT); 9 16 (with MT; cf. Kittel in his Biblia Hebraicas 
ad loc., and Neyberg: Studien sum Hoseabuche (1935), 46); 161 (with a 
different word-division from MT); 1611; 19 10b, 13 (all against MT). See 
also Ottley: Isaiah according to the Septuagint I1 (1906), ad locos. 

1% Albrecht: Neuhebrdische Grammatik, §4e; cf. Ochlah we-Ochlah, ed. 
Frensdorff (1864), § 191. In our Biblical texts, where the interchange takes 
place in both directions with roughly equal frequency, an earlier stage gen- 
erally is represented, in which the equation is accepted but the systematic 
replacement has not yet begun. 

15 Delitzsch in Baer’s ed. of Job (1875), praef., v; Kahle: Der Masoretische 
Text ... der Babylonischen Juden (1902), 11; Masoreten des Westens I (1927), 
32; and in Bauer-Leander: Hebraische Grammatik (1922), § 8 a-f; Berger and 
Schwab in Journal Asiatique, xime série, I1 (1913) 139 ff. 

%6 Ochlah we-Ochlah § 52. 

17 Cf. Gordis: The Biblical Text in the Making (1937), 35. 
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to the general principle that only consonantal sounds require 
proper orthographic representation, and to the practice adopted 
by the earliest vocalisers of employing consonantal signs for 
derivative and subsidiary orthographic features.* These con- 
siderations, taken with the desirability (in view of the fact that 
Biblical Hebrew, especially outside of the Pentateuch, was no 
longer generally familiar) of eliminating ambiguities and avert- 
ing mis-readings, and the growing vogue of replacing fin by 
samek® and so regarding w always as Sin make it easy to under- 
stand how, when the consonantal text was more or less stan- 
dardised in the second century of the present era, w and D 
superscript were already in occasional use in the spelling of 
words where the value of w was not self-evident, viz. in the less 
common personal names and in other words containing a v 
which might be misread as $in (or Sin for samek) in place of 
Sin or vice-versa. Nor are we confined to supposition. The 
Masoretic Text contains one or two certain and one or two less 
certain instances in which the superscript letter has been mis- 
interpreted by scribes not familiar with the new device and 
incorporated into the body of the text. Thus the vox mirabilis 


popwa in Am 511 is to be accounted for as nopma<os2 
<powia<n201<bds*kem; the pointing of the word makes it 
clear that the spelling with the two sibilants is not simply a 
Masoretic combination of two different orthographic traditions, 
and the superscript D was introduced to show that the form 
n2w~a was from 012 ‘trample’ and not, as might appear, from 
wia ‘be ashamed.’ The same scribal misinterpretation is respon- 
sible for the corrupt personal name o’ow pa (Kethib) in Neh 7 52; 
leaving out of account the variations in regard to the middle 
vowel, we find that, against the reading of MT* "4 2 followed 
by LXX 8#¢, the correct orthography with only one sibilant 
(& or/for 0) is preserved by the Oriental MS Cambridge A 39, 
17, LXX4 and Peshitta, by MT, LXX, Peshitta and Vulgate 
in the parallel list Ezra 2 50 and by Greek Esdras 5 31. Simi- 


8 Cf, Blake in JAOS 40 (1940) 396, 401. 
19 Even the letter-name, in defiance of acrophony, came to be spelt }'0; 
cf. Néldeke: Bettrdge zur Semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (1904), 127. 
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larly the corrupt name *pwpy in Neh 913 should be emended, 
in the light of the transliterations of LXXA®® and Peshitta 
and the readings of MT and versions in the parallel I Chr 9 12 
to *ypy as in I Chr 6 10, 20; 15 24; II Chr 29 2. Highly probable 
‘but not proven instances of the same type of corruption are 
also to be seen in I Ki 43 and I Chr 18 16 where, following the 
non-hexaplaric readings of the LXX in I Ki 43 and the MT 
of II Sa 20 25 (cf. I Chr 2 49) read Ni; in “worm for “wm (cf. 
Peshitta ad loc.) in I Chr 8 26; and in the otiose 'w at the begin- 
ning of Ps 136 23 (cf. Targum ad loc.).” In each case a super- 
script letter has been drawn down and vocalised as part of the 
text and has thus surv:ved as a date-mark for the introduction 
of the first diacritic symbol over the letter vw. 

Now let the final w of mwn be similarly written over the 
other w, and the original reading will become clear; a scribe in- 
serted aw superscript to indicate that the word was not equiva- 
lent to 100) from 7DD ‘melt’ but was wn,” i. e. 791 from mvp 
‘pull up, draw out (from the water)’. A subsequent scribe, 
misunderstanding the still not very common convention, drew 


the superscript letter down into the body of the text. 

Thus restored* v. 6b no longer interrupts the vivid picture. 
The whole situation, past and future, is delineated under the 
figure of waters. V. 6 marks the transition, and does so by the 
trope of ‘foreign waters’ employed elsewhere by Isaiah (II Ki 


* To avoid confusion with $90 ‘bowl’ in view of the reference to food 
in v. 25. 

2t So wn in 6 9; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch: Hebrew Grammar, § 75 n. 

2 For this use of the infinitive absolute after a finite verb see Kénig, op. 
cit., § 218, and with an object § 222a. 

23 The LXX affords no help in restoring the text, and Bachmann’s attempt 
to utilise it (Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen 1 [1894] 77-8) breaks down. 
The LXX probably failed to understand Isaiah’s bold and sardonic metaphor 
and hoped for the best with a vague rendering vaguely complementary in 
purport to v. 6a. Later exegesis, as attested by the Peshitta and Targum, 
obliterated the metaphor, and paved the way for the textual corruption by 
a subtle transference of emphasis from the act of rescue to the close rela- 
tionship between rescuer and rescued. Jerome’s assumpsit appears in the 
Gallican Ps 18 17 for mpooedGBero for °Wp?, and may well bear witness to 
the original reading. 
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19 24) as also by Jeremiah (18 14). Judah, spurning the local 
rill springing from Zion’s hill,74 and at the instance of the pro- 
Syrian party,?5 has let down her bucket in remoter wells, only to 
draw out the dangerous Rezin and the detested Pekah, and so 
must be overwhelmed with them in common doom at the hands 
of Assyria. 


24 oxd is the mot juste for the rejection of a leadership or authority regarded 
by others, e. g., the leader himself, as legitimate; cf. Lev 2615; Nu 11 20; 
I Sam 8 7; 161, 7; Ps 118 22. 

2s Cf. 76. Shebna whose home was perhaps not in Jerusalem (cf. 22 16), 
may have been the quisling of the party; cf. 22 16#.; 3611=II Ki 18 26; 
and S. R. Driver: Isaiah, His Life and Times, 102 f. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


TWO NOTES ON NAHUM 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


NEW YORK 
1. Nahum 1 12 


| mr? 
Ay) 12] 037 2) OP 

Locus conclamatus (cf. the Paseq!). LXX omits the first ]3} 
and for reads 0°23 I suggest what 
I believe to be a simple and convincing restoration of the text, 
and one which involves a minimum amount of change. Read: 


mT? TDS md 
o 
NP 


“Thus saith the Lorp: 
What though great waters gushed, 

yet have they ebbed and passed o’er; 
Though I afflicted thee, 

I will afflict thee no more!” 


The word by (4. e. 1>v) is to be explained from the root of NH 
m>idy, thus defined in Talm. Baba Qamma, 61-61a: °ND 


pray 'D. Cf. also NH. ‘diarrhoea,’ and Arabic 
51 
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in the sense of ‘gush.’ 1712} is, of course, an error (by ditto- 
graphy) for 11} ‘pass away’; cf. Num 11 31; Ps 90 10; Arabic 5-; 
while 4N3y1 must be divided May —as has often 
been suggested. 

The simile is now perfect. Just as the rushing torrents ulti- 
mately subside, so will God cause all previous disasters to 
vanish away. Moreover, there is added point in the verse when 
it is remembered that, according to Diodorus (II. 27, I) and 
Xenophon (Anabasis iii, 4, 7-12), Nineveh — against whom 
this oracle is directed — was indeed destrcyed as the result of 
an exceptional rising of the Tigris. (Cf. also Nah 2 7, 9). 


2. Nahum 2 4 


RV. “‘and the spears are shaken terribly.” 
It is generally recognized that O°W17377) is corrupt. LXX 


reads xal of immeis=0°WB7}, and this is accepted by most 
modern scholars. But the Hoph‘al form vyIT is still some- 
what awkward; we should expect at least dyrann. I therefore 
suggest that, accepting 0°9957), the word be explained from 
the Akkadian puruSsu “staff,” i.e. “and the staves are bran- 
dished.’’ There is surely nothing odd in the presence of an 
‘Assyrianism’ in an oracle directed against Nineveh! Cf. simi- 
larly 26 Y VI WDM “he musters his stalwarts” =Akk. zakaru 
in a military sense; ib. 7: MINIT ° YY = babé narati (river gates). 
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THE GREEK TEXT OF ENOCH 102 1-3 


G. ZUNTZ 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 


ROFESSOR Charles C. Torrey’s publication of his im- 
portant ‘‘Notes on the Greek Text of Enoch” (JAOS 62 
[1942] 52-60) has induced me to reconsider my views on Enoch 
102 1-3 in Greek (see JBL 61 [1942] 197-201). Without pre- 
senting here a full discussion of this difficult passage and without 
giving all my arguments, I shall merely offer my tentative 
reconstruction of the Greek text, and trace briefly in the notes 
the successive alterations which produced the text extant in 
the Chester Beatty papyrus edited by Campbell Bonner (The 
Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek. Studies and Documents, 
edited by Kirsopp and Silva Lake, VIII. London, 1937). 


Kai érav 56 abrod év peyary 
ovk Kal yoBovpevor; 


(kat 6 odpavds?) xal of gworipes cerduevor poBy 
vary 

kal Yi Kal rpéuovoa Kal *ruv- 
Tpafopevn 


kal of &yyedo. cuvredodvTes TO 
avrots 


kal Tad mvebpata ra movnpd 
mpoowmos THs THs 
Kal kai Tpéuovres Graves of viol Tis Yijs 


Ad 1: é éxw peyady was omitted early and is therefore lacking 
in the Ethiopic version. In a late copy it was added = 


out the preposition) at the end oi line 2. 
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Ad 3: Kai 6 odparés, lacking in the Ethiopic, may be a com- 
paratively late interpolation. The whole line was omitted, 
owing to homoiarkton and homoioteleuton, after #x@ weyarAw 
had been transfered to line 2 and, consequently, after Eth. 
had been produced. The omitted passage was added in 
margine by the corrector of a later copy, omitting géBw 
peyadw. Being fairly long, it extended down as far as]. 7. 
When this MS was copied, the marginal scholion was in- 
serted before line 8, replacing the original lines 6-7. 

Ad 5: Zivravres dropped out after Eth. had been produced, 
or this word may be regarded as an expansion in Eth. 

Ad 6-7: Ta mvebpata ra movnpd was omitted prior to the 
production of Eth. For the rest, cf. ad 3. 

Ad 8:- Kal coalesced with (1. 3) after the 
latter had been transferred to 1. 7. 


"Ey is suggested by the Greek alone; ramvebyara 
Ta Tovnpa |. 6 is unattested. For the rest the reconstructed 
Greek (but for the doubtful xal 6 ovpavds |. 3) is covered 
by the Ethiopic. 


| 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


From Jesus to Paul, by Joseph Klausner. Translated by W. F. Stinespring. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, pp. xvi+624, $3.50. 


What would we give for the chance to ask a contemporary Jew, who had 
followed closely the first thirty years of the Christian movement, what he 
thought of it? This book shows us how the record looks to a present-day 
Jew devoted to his own religion, learned in it and having considerable familiar- 
ity with early Christianity and what has been written about that. Klausner’s 
Jesus of Nazareth, as published in modern Hebrew, received the warm com- 
mendation of George Foot Moore;' as translated into English and German, 
it has had much attention in wider circles, and this book in its turn merits 
and will surely have no less. Klausner has written with a scholar’s depth 
and a prophet’s passion of issues which are never for him bloodless abstrac- 
tions. The result is a piece of religious history as well as a study of it; and it 
should be read attentively not only by students of the New Testament but 
also by all who wish to understand the present aspirations as well as the 
past history of religious Israel. Perhaps it would not be altogether fair to 
treat Klausner as representative, but he is in himself significant. 

After preliminary remakrs on Jesus and Christianity, Klausner gives an 
account of the Jewish Diaspora and its Gentile adherents and sympathizers 
at the beginning of our era as being (p. 49) ‘the basic human foundations 
upon which Paul built his first Christian congregations — especially outside 
of Palestine.’ Klausner sketches the pagan world of the time, emphasizing the 
combination of factots favorable to the success of a new religious movement, 
and gives a picture of Hellenistic Jewish thought. For this last he emphasizes 
Wisdom, IV Maccabees, the Sibylline Oracles, and Philo. Two chapters on 
sources (Acts and the Pauline Epistles) are succeeded by a detailed narrative 
of the rise of Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity. Finally we have 
an elaborate treatment of Paul’s life and work and of his teaching. The 


I Harv. Theol. Rev. 16 (1923), 93 ff. (which should certainly be read anew): 
cf. ib. p. 391 f. on a point of controversy. 
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story is presented with vivid individuality and yet with close adherence to 
the texts and abundant citation from them. 

In Klausner as in others there is substantial agreement on many issues 
which were once controverted. There is no dispute as to the dating and 
integrity of most New Testament literature, or as to the main lines of division 
in the early Christian community or the essential Judaism of the movement in 
and after its beginnings. Few again would disagree with the emphasis just 
noted on the Jewish Diaspora and its fringe of more or less sympathetic 
pagans as the soil in which Christianity grew. 

Geographically and socially, Christianity made its chief advances in the 
same areas and appealed to the same sections of society, though with far 
greater and wider success. Both movements were known to literary circles 
almost entirely from the outside. It is in fact one of the ironies of history 
that the spread of Judaism was at its greatest in the two centuries before the 
sharp though not complete change which 70 A.D. brought. The expansion 
of Judaism had its specific limits, but where it was strong it was very strong, 
and it is perhaps important to remember that the Jewish state had a fair 
amount of prestige in the Near East. After the Hasmonaean age of the sword 
had ended in impotent degradation, the house of Herod secured not only 
more glamor but also more actual power than any of the other minor dynasties 
which Rome tolerated in the Near East, and intermarriage with it was ac- 
ceptable. As late as 42-44, the client kings of Commagene, Emesa, Armenia 

* Minor, and Pontus met with Herod Agrippa; we need not credit any of them 
with far-reaching plans; but the fact of their meeting with him on his own 
ground shows his prestige. In the lands around Palestine, Judaism had 
specific standing, as it did again in Alexandria and Mesopotamia. 

Klausner is perhaps at his best on Philo and in three of his chapters on 
Paul; that on the Ethical Teaching of Paul seems to me the finest thing in the 
book. Here and elsewhere there are excellent points and illustrations and 
fine sayings. So, for instance, p. 35 f. we have striking and unfamiliar evidence 
for an attitude towards proselytes reminiscent of the Parable of the Lost 
Sheep. The phrase (p. 48), ‘The whole Judaistic order of life, which enfolds 
the true Israelite in every step of his feet and every deed of his hands from the 
cradle to the grave’ is on the level of C. G. Montefiore’s beautiful chapter in 
Jackson-Lake, Beginnings of Christianity 1. Pages 238 ff. give novel analogies 
in support of the possibility of I and II Thess. having been written by one 
man at about the same time, Pp. 257 f. offers an excellent summary of what 
may be regarded as certainly belonging to the earliest convictions of disciples 


I 
f 
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about Jesus (cf. p. 510, against denials of the baptism of Jesus by John), 
and pp. 270 ff. is judicious on the relative importance of Peter and Paul. 
Pp. 553 f. gives a beautiful parallel from Hillel the Elder for I Cor. 6 19f. 
P. 590, ‘Without Jesus no Paul and no Nazarenes; but without Paul no world 
Christianity,’ comes in a chapter, Jesus and Paul, in which there are other 
striking things. P. 607, ‘Talmudic casuistry for an anti-Talmudic purpose’ 
is a good formulation of much in Paul; cf. again p. 466. 

A book of this range and character is naturally open to criticism. The ac- 
count of Greek philosophy is adequate for the purpose, but what is said of 
pagan belief is written too much in terms of phenomena which were more 
striking than typical, and pays too little attention to the more general and 
constant aspects of Graeco-Roman belief and ritual and to the chronological 
and geographical distinctions which our evidence suggests. Early Chris- 
tianity took shape in the Near East, which was marked by a localism tempered 
by universal ideas — not in the Rome of the Antonines or in the cantonments 
of the Rhine and Danube. The student should think more of the finds at 
Gerasa and Dura and various villages in Asia Minor, of Artemidorus, of 

‘ inscriptions, papyri, coins, astrological texts, and less of Apuleius and Firmicus. 

Again, the discussion of Acts is interesting; note p. 309, the defence of the 
tradition that Paul was a disciple of Gamaliel. Nevertheless, Klausner fails 
™ appreciate the weight of the objections to the view that the author of the 
present Book of Acts was Paul’s companion. Too much is made of what 
Luke ‘could have heard’ (e. g., pp. 222, 292, 297 n. 8); to many of us it seems 
clear that Acts is the skilled weaving together of stories that had already taken 
shape, joined by such transitions as could be devised. 

Klausner builds much on the detail of Acts, and yet says (p. 277, n. 14), 
“Christian baptism, in my opinion, was instituted some time after Jesus, 
when the Nazarenes had begun to receive proselytes — and proselytes were 
required to be baptized, according to Jewish law.” Is there any reason to 
reject the tradition that all who joined the new movement were baptized? 
Perhaps James the Just was not: but I cannot doubt that the custom was 
universal as early as Paul’s conversion. Nor can I share Klausner’s qualified 
skepticism (p. 512) as to Jesus having said, ‘This is my body,’ ‘This is my 
blood’ at the ‘Last Supper.” Without these words, Eucharistic development 
lacks any point of departure.? Klausner finds Pauline sacramentalism anti- 


? On the significance of the Last Supper, cf. now H. Wheeler Robinson, 
J. Theol. Stud. 43 (1942) 129 ff. 
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pathetic and puzzling. Does he not miss the key to it when on p. 510 he 
quotes I Cor 10 1-2 as proving ‘that in the eyes of Paul baptism was a very 
ancient institution’? Surely Paul was interpreting the old Exodus of the old 
Israel in the light of the new Exodus of the new Israel, a new Exodus wherein 
baptism corresponded to cloud and sea and the Eucharist corresponded to 
manna and water from the rock. What we call sacraments were the dona 
data of the new Age of Deliverance, corresponding to the dona data of the old 
Age of Deliverance. The sacraments involve a paradox, but it is a paradox 
arising out of the situation. It must never be forgotten that we have no 
indication of controversy about baptism and the Eucharist between Paul 
and his opponents. 

There are two general issues on which considerable reservations are neces- 
sary. First, Klausner speaks of the Jewish Diaspora as ‘Detached Jews, not 
rooted in the soil and traditions of Palestine, spiritually rent asunder and 
suspended between Judaism and Hellenism’ (p. 275), and the thought recurs 
continually in the book. Klausner at times makes significant qualifications,3 
but surely the whole matter is one of many nuances, not of black and white. 
Geography is not all. The priesthood at Jerusalem immediately before the 
Maccabee rising was largely disloyal, while the Judaism of Alexandria was 
apparently loyal; and it was reserved for Babylonia, where Judaism was of 
course not in the main Greek-speaking, to become the chief center of Jewish 
religious scholarship and thought. In our owa time the Jews of New York 
City include the thorough-going orthodox as well as the utterly detached; 
but so also do the Jews of Palestine. To be sure, competent Talmudists would 
be more numerous in present-day Jerusalem than in New York; but you 
would have found something comparable in Poland in the past. It may be. 
added that, although the Oral Law was developing long before there was a 
Mishna, let alone a Talmud, nevertheless the existence of these codified 
statements of practice has made a great difference. The standard is there, to 
be followed. 

After the Maccabean movement it must usually have been hard to be 
flagrantly disloyal in a Jewish community in Palestine without suffering for 
it. In the Diaspora, individual responsibility counted more (G. F. Moore, 
Judaism, I, p. 224), and yet there was probably an effective legal and social 


3 E.g., pp. 30, ‘even Jews of the Diaspora were for the most part Jews 
devoted to their religion and to their people,’ 464 ff., 502, ‘Such a view of the 
Torah was not, of course, acceptable to the minds of Jews faithful to Judaism, 
nor even to the minds of the Jews of the Diaspora.’ 
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control in most such communities and you conformed unless you were pre- 
pared to go out completely and try to find a new place for yourself in the world 
outside. Radicals existed, but there is nothing to suggest that they were 
very numerous. Provisionally, we may make a similar inference on the pro- 
portion of those who in a greater or smaller degree diverged from the accepted 
norms of conduct and ideas but without necessarily passing out of Judaism. 
Such divergence produced important results,s but was probably not on a 
large scale. The inscriptions of the Jewish community of Rome point to this. 
It is a commonplace that names like Hermogenes had no significance, and 
J. B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, 1, remarks (p. cxxxi) on the 
variety of possible explanations for the presence of Jews in pagan burial 
areas. He further observes (p. Ixiii) that there is no evidence for a Jew belong- 
ing to a pagan guild and (p. Ixiv) none for mixed marriages at Rome. Anglo- 
Saxons in the Tropics sometimes go native, but they are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Dr. L. Finkelstein has drawn my attention to two significant passages 
bearing on the observance of Judaism among the Jews of the Dispersion. 
‘Rabbi Ishmael (in other text: Rabbi Eleazar b. Simeon) says: The Israelites 
who dwell outside the Holy Land worship idols in a state of purity. For 
instance, if a pagan arranges a wedding for his son, and invites all the Jews 
of his town, even though they eat their own food, and drink their own wine, 
and are waited on by their own servant, nevertheless it is as though they 
partook of the feast of idolaters.’ (B. Aboda Zara 8a; Tosefta ibid. 4(5).6, 
ed. Zuckermandel, p. 466; Aboth of R. Nathan, chap. 26, ed. Schechter 41b.) 
As Dr. Finkelstein remakrs, the Jews in question are not charged with eating 
forbidden food or drinking forbidden wine. 

The second passage is as follows: ‘Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Joshua, and Rabban 
Gamaliel went to Rome. They came to a place, where they saw children at 
play, making hills of sand, saying ‘‘Thus do the people of Palestine do, saying, 
this is the heave-offering, and this is the tithe.” Thereupon the Sages said, 
Obviously there must be Jews here.’ (Yerushalmi Sanhedrin 7.19, 25 d). This 
is extremely instructive. These offerings could be made only in Palestine 


4 The presence of ‘former Jews,’ of woré Iovdator, (whether Jewish by 
birth or adoption) among contributors in an early second century inscription 
at Smyrna is significant (Inscr. Gr. Res Rom. IV 1431; cf. C. J. Cadoux, 
Ancient Smyrna, p. 348). Whether this bears on Revel. 2 9 is an interesting 
question. 

8 Cf. Nock, Gnomon 12 (1936) 606 ff. 
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and we might well have supposed that the observance of such positive com- 
mandments would be a matter of no more than theoretical interest to Jews 
living outside the soil of Palestine; something with a high symbolic value of 
meaning and hope and meditation, but no more. Nevertheless, a knowledge 
of these duties could be found in children of the Dispersion or could at least 
be imputed to them. The incident is in fact recorded in a matter of fact way 
as part of the setting of a story (cf. M. Schwab, Le Talmud de Jérusalem, XI, 
p. 24). 

In fact, the spirit of obedience was largely the same and the only funda- 
mental difference between Judaism in the Diaspora and Judaism in Palestine 
which I should allow is that involved in speaking and writing and thinking 
in Greek. Klausner himself stresses the significance of the use of Hebrew. 
Greek afforded altogether different possibilities for speculation. Awareness 
of a world of thought outside the Torah resulted in apologia — apologia not 
only to the outside world, which mostly ignored it, but also to yourself. 
Philo is concerned to show that what God has commanded is inherently 
reasonable: Rabbinic Judaism at most gives homiletic illustrations of the 
fitness of your observing God’s commands. Yet Philo may well have been 
exceptional in this: certainly Wisdom presents no analogy.’ For the period 
of this book it is easy to exaggerate the differences of situation and attitude 
between Palestinian Judaism and that of the Diaspora: the first was probably 
less closed, the latter less open to alien influences than we are sometimes 
tempted to suppose.’ The evidende from the Jews of Rome has been adduced; 
they were predominantly Greek-speaking. 

Secondly, Klausner is very free with attempts to read between the lines 
and to supply possible motives for the actions of the characters considered. 
This is natural in historical narratives and is justified, so long as we realize 
that it is wholly tentative. Motives are matters of inference or convenient 
abstraction, and to assign a single motive for a single action almost always 
involves oversimplification; there is no such thing as a motive in Reinkultur. 
Further, though man is a reasoning animal, very many of his actions are not 


6 Cf. J. J. Slotki, Midrash Rabbah vol. VI (in the translation edited by 
H. Freedman and M. Simon), Numbers, II, p. 755 (xix 5), for the four laws 
which the Evil Inclination criticises: these are apparent inconsistencies. 

7 Cf. Nock, Anglican Theological Review 25 (1943) 226 f. 

8 Cf. Moore, Judaism I, p. 325 for yet later acceptance in Palestine of the 
idea that the rejection of idolatry is the acknowledgment of the whole 
Law. 
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the direct outcome of intellectual processes. We read on p. 280 that James 
the Just ‘recognized Jesus as Messiah because of the ethical doctrine which 
Jesus preached and because of the cruel sufferings which Jesus innocently 
bore.’ How can such a statement be made in so downright a manner? Inci- 
dentally, was either of these facts a criterion of Messiahship? . 

Again, in discussing the Resurrection, Klausner (p. 255 ff.) attaches much 
importance to the supposedly hysterical nature of Mary Magdalene and to 
the fact that Peter was emotional and visionary. Mary does not appear in 
the earliest narrative as preserved by Paul in I Cor 15.9 Surely a historian 
can, as a historian, do no more than determine (a) the fact of belief in re- 
surrection and certain stages of its formulation; (b) the absence of clear 
evidence to suggest that any such idea as that of a dying and rising Messiah 
was present in the minds of the disciples; (c) the certainty that the belief 
as accepted was in fact contrary to presuppositions which may reasonably 
be ascribed to the disciples. I do not see how we can go further than this. 
One point deserves attention. Klausner (p. 275) equates the vision “to up- 
wards of 500 brethren at one time” with the conversion of about 3000 persons 
in Acts 2 15, and regards both as referring to the accession of about 500 people 
to the movement. Now it is extremely likely that Acts 2 and I Cor 15 are 
independent versions of one event: the birth of a community of those who, 
‘having at first loved Jesus, did not desist’ (to use the phrase which stands in 
Josephus, A. J. XVIII 64). Yet we cannot conflate the stories and we must, 
I think, prefer Paul’s version. It is far more credible that there was a group 
of disciples outside the inner group and numbering more than 500 than that 
so large a number should have at once been won over by 12 or even 120 men 
telling such a surprising story. Incidentally if this reading of the evidence 
is correct, we acquire one fact which the Synoptics put in the shade — that 
Jesus had in his lifetime a substantial following, not perhaps as large as the 
legendary numbers that were said to follow for a moment the ‘Egyptian 
prophet’ but sizable in comparison with the ‘above 6000’ Pharisees. There 
was therefore justification for regarding Jesus, for all his rejection of political 


9 Cf. K. Lake, The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, p. 194, ‘‘The feeling that 
St. Paul and the early Church must have laid stress on the experience of the 
women is not justified by facts.” 

© Herod’s guilty fear that Jesus might be John Baptist back to life is not 
evidence (Mark 6 14; éy7yeprat as in I Cor 15 4, 13, 14). Jewish instances of 
supposed reanimation are miracies done to or upon persons, not triumphs 
over death by persons. 
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ideas of Messiahship, as a possible danger to public order.* To come to detail, 
we read on p. 373, apropos of Paul’s being prevented by the Spirit from 
preaching in Asia and Bithynia (Acts 16 6-7), ‘Of course, the true reason was 
that information reached Paul that his ‘opponents among the Jews or Gentiles 
of Asia and Bithynia were very numerous and powerful;’ how can this be 
‘of course?’ Was the situation in Asia different by the time of Acts 19? On 
p. 430 (cf. 564 ff.) Paul’s acceptance of slavery and his statement that the 
powers that be are ordained of God are treated as concessions for safety in 
relationship to the Roman government. But did any Jew question the validity 
of slavery as an institution? Is not the doctrine that earthly authority is of 
God well attested in earlier and later Judaism?” Was there an actual historical 
situation in which such concessions could be intended or appreciated? 

Tacitus has given us a perfect example of the ascription or suggestion of 
motives; it is brilliant but it should be a warning, and Klausner can hardly 
blame us if we see in him, as in the far less careful Tacitus, a definite Tendenz 
when we find on p. 355 AwWaoaves in Acts 14 19 becoming ‘were even minded 
to have him stoned.’ Surely it is too much to state (p. 394), “In Macedonia 
he (Paul) was joined by many to help him in spreading the antinomian and 
soteriological kind of Christianity,” just like that, when we should almost 
certainly substitute ‘‘to take offerings to Jerusalem.” ; 

I would be dishonest to ignore these elements in this book, even as it would 
be ungrateful not to express our thanks to Klausner for writing it and to 
Stinespring for translating it. It enables us to see the history of the early 
Christian movement from the standpoint of a Judaism in which nationalism 
is religious and religion is national, a Judaism for which universalism means 
that all Gentiles could and should take upon themselves the yoke of the Torah. 
“Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, loving mankind 
and bringing them nigh to the Law” (Pirke Aboth I 12). 

The destiny of Judaism was manifest from the first century B. C.; either 
an absorption that would sooner or later be complete with the possible sur- 
vival of one or two maxims translated into other tongues, or Ezra’s command 


™ Frederick C. Grant, The Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 6, argues on other 
grounds for a widespread popular movement in support of Jesus in his lifetime. 

2 On slavery, cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Komm. N. T. IV p. 698 ff., especially 
p. 728; G. F. Moore, Judaism, II, pp. 135 ff. (what is said about the slavery 
of Hebrews is a very different matter from a condemnation or deprecation of 
slavery as such). On earthly authority as of God, cf. Strack-Billerbeck and 
Lietzmann on Rom 13; Moore II, 113 ff. 
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(Ezra 10 11), “Separate yourselves from the people of the land, and from the 
strange wives” and the amixia consequent upon Levitical purity. The first 
would have destroyed Judaism and impoverished humanity; the second pre- 
served the national religion, so that it could both live in Israel and bring 
forth a new life to flower elsewhere. 


Artuur Darsy Nock 


The Historic Mission of Jesus, by C. J. Cadoux. New York, Harper, 1943, 
pp. xxiv, 376. $3.00. 


In this important volume a veteran British scholar attempts a constructive 
re-examination of the eschatological teaching in the synoptic gospels. His 
conclusions are easy to digest, for each chapter is headed by a summary of 
his position. But the scheme for cataloguing the supporting material does 
not make the book very readable, since the text is filled with many biblical 
references. The patient reader, however, will find a valuable treatment of the 
eschatological problem. 


The book is based on wide reading from secondary sources, including much 


in German (and a few American authors), but there are surprising omissions. 
Case, Goguel, and Guignebert do not appear, and no major work of Dibelius 
was used. Streeter’s four-source hypothesis for the synoptic gospels is accepted 
as final; the Fourth Gospel is consistently disregarded. For Cadoux, the doc- 
ument in which a pericope or word is found seems to determine its historicity 
(see pp. 33 and 178). Rarely is there a suggestion that the developing needs 
of the Church shaped the formulation of the tradition. Except for the foot- 
note references, the reader could feel that the book was written 20 or 25 years 
ago. 

The first section deals with the bringer of the Kingdom of God, and the 
second with the nature and the presence of the Kingdom. Then follow two 
separate sections dealing with its future. Cadoux assumes that he can dis- 
tinguish between the way in which it was envisaged by Jesus before and after 
he accepted his impending rejection and death. The genesis of the book is 
doubtless to be found in the author's dissatisfaction with his previous attempts 
to explain away eschatology. But having concluded that Jesus had offered 
Israel a solution of her political problem, how could he pour the new wine of 
eschatology into the old skins? Dodd’s “realized eschatology”’ is dismissed 
as not doing justice to the evidence. The author makes a thorough and inde- 
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pendent examination of all of the relevant material. I shall summarize the 
four parts of his discussion in the following paragraphs. 

From the time of his baptism, Jesus recognized himself as the unique Son 
of God and the Servant who was the friend of sufferers and sinners. He was 
the conqueror of Satan and the rightful lord of men. Cadoux accepts Jesus’ 
belief in his own Messiahship, realized in his earthly ministry. A public 
presentation as such is assumed (p. 185). Yet it is never quite clear how the 
author interprets this, for the relevant titles are dealt with separately. Accord- 
ing to Cadoux, the family of Jesus probably believed in his descent from David. 
He accepts 28 ‘‘Son of Man” words, though he rejects any dependence on the 
use in Enoch. The occasional differentiation between Jesus and the Son of 
Man leads Cadoux to incline toward a corporate view of that figure. Jesus 
combined with the Servant idea that of the Son of Man as the spokesman and 
representative of a redeemed and redemptively active community. 

Among the evidence for the presence of the Kingdom he includes the 
parables of growth. The Sermon on the Mount applies to this present King- 
dom and contains laws to be obeyed. He rejects all theories of “interim ethic’ 
with little discussion except to insist that though some of the words on prop- 
erty are not to be taken literally, the words on non-retaliation should be. 
This Kingdom was first of all for the Jews, but the author extracts all possible 
references which might bear a universalistic outlook (though he does not 
indulge in the extravagant fantasies of A. T. Cadoux). It is suggested that 
Israel should bring the knowledge of the true God to the Gentiles. Averse to 
a Messianic war of deliverance, Jesus sought to induce his people to give up 
the old yearning for -vengeance on Rome. Submitting to injustice, like the 
Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, they should seek to win over heathendom and 
Rome by love and service. 

At first Jesus hoped for success in this effort, and his rejection came as a 
disappointment. Although he then anticipated a period of development, 
that would quickly come to a climax. The author marshals the evidence in 
the gospels for belief in a cataclysmic close of the age. Though this would 
come soon, there would still be time to convert the Gentiles and reconcile 
Rome. While this consummation would come from God, the importance of 
human effort is not excluded. At the close of this section, the author seems to 
feel that Jesus mixed up predictions bearing on the Last Judgment with those 
on life beyond the grave. 

But as the opposition to his work grew, Jesus’ outlook on the future neces- 
sarily changed. He voluntarily submitted to death, using sacrificial language 
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in reference to it. He sought thus to convey the idea that his death might 
awaken his people to repentance. Now, instead of a possible reconciliation 
with Rome, he anticipated a terrific military struggle. He pronounced woes 
on the Galilean cities located in the line of march of the invading armies. _ 
Cadoux would distinguish this historical crisis from the cosmic consummation 
of the Kingdom. Possibly the eagles that would be gathered together refer 
to the standards of the Roman troops. Instead of foretelling his own bodily 
resurrection, what he predicted was his own coming as the Son of Man. In 
the intervening time, the disciples were to face persecution and yet to remain 
watchful for the coming Parousia. No matter how difficult it is for us to accept 
the fact that what he predicted did not take place, this conclusion is the only 
adequate explanation of the evidence. For us this eschatology “registers the 
crucial urgency of those great life-values for which Jesus stood” (p. 348). 

It should be clear from this summary that the volume contains valuable 
insights and useful collections of gospel material. But it does seem a pity that 
so much patient analysis should be vitiated by its false premises. The author 
never sees the gospel tradition from the standpoint of the Church that pre- 
served it, but only as a modern historian bolstering the defence of his religio- 
political convictions. So we have divisions into periods and distinctions 
between two sets of eschatological events which are quite unwarranted by 
the sources. This atomistic method precludes seeing Jesus’ ministry as a whole. 
In one section of the book we are told that the Son of Man is a corporate figure; 
in another, the same passages prove that Jesus believed in his own Parousia. 
In his polemic against the recent synoptic criticism, Cadoux quite fails to 
understand its real nature. He rightly protests against the theological con- 
tention that one must personally accept the apostolic kerygma as a presup- 
position for the understanding of Jesus. But he does not appreciate the 
current realization that all the tradition was formulated to serve the interest 
of that faith. 

Yet the book is to be welcomed — despite its inconsistencies — because 
it demonstrates the inescapable fact (even though the author does not succeed 
in integrating it with some of the other assumptions which he is unwilling to 
give up) that eschatology was important for Jesus. To all those for whom that 
conclusion is still anathema, the book is heartily recommended. But the 
author’s total picture is an indefensible compromise between irreconcilable 
positions. For instance, he asserts that since fatherly rule involves personal 
acceptance, it is self-contradictory to talk of the coming of the Kingdom 
irrespective of man. Of course no individual would enter the Kingdom without 
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his personal acceptance, but the Kingdom which Jesus announced was to 
come whether men were ready or not. The Jesus who proclaimed the nearness 
of the Kingdom of God with power was not at the same time seeking to pro- 
mote a mission to the Gentiles and to solve Israel’s political problem by 
reconciliation with Rome. The historic mission of Jesus cannot be understood 
without a more consistent interpretation. 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


Son of Man and Kingdom of God: A Critical Study, by Henry Burton Sharman. 
New York, Harper, 1943, pp. vi, 149. $2.50. 


Publications such as the translation of Rudolf Otto’s The Kingdom of God 
and the Son of Man, F. C. Grant’s The Gospel of the Kingdom, C. J. Cadoux’s 
The Historic Mission of Jesus, and the important article by C. T. Craig on 
“The Problem of the Messiahship of Jesus” in E. P. Booth’s New Testament 
Studies, indicate the enduring interest in that central problem of the New 
Testament: Jesus’ interpretation of his own mission and person. Dr. Sharman 
has entered this debate with a book, written in his own characteristic manner, 
which deals with the occurrences of “Son of Man” and “Kingdom of God’ 
in the synoptics and a few other passages which throw light on these. The 
pertinent sections are set forth in columns, much in the manner of Records 
of the Life of Jesus, and each section is followed by critical comments. Con- 
clusions are summarized briefly at the end. 

These conclusions seem to be as follows. Jesus foresaw the coming Jewish 
War, and, naturally concerned about the fate of his disciples and his move- 
ment, warned his followers both against political Messianism and the Danielic- 
Enochic apocalyptic hope. In Lk 17 2-37, the most reliable eschatological 
passage of the gospels, it is clear that while Jesus uses the term Son of Man, 
he does not identify himself with that figure. The disciples shall not see the 
day of the Son of Man (Lk 17 22), “of that day knoweth no one” (Mk 13 32). 
The crucifixion ended any hope that Jesus would be the political Messiah, 
and the resurrection was responsible for the rise of the apocalyptic belief in 
him as Son of Man, but this new hope was not based on any genuine teaching 
of Jesus. The Son of Man and the Kingdom of God are practically never 
mentioned together in the synoptics: ‘Each moves independent of the other 
throughout the course of the synoptic record. The Son of Man has no kingdom 
and the Kingdom of God has no Son of Man” (p. 89). The Kingdom is a sub- 
ject of Jesus’ genuine teaching, though Sharman doubts that Jesus began his 
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public career by announcing it, and the instructions to herald it in Lk 10 are 
considered of very doubtful authenticity; for example, Jesus would not have 
indulged in such an intolerant tirade on the Galilean cities. When the disciples 
preached that the Kingdom was imminent, it was their own idea, not Jesus’, 
Nor could Jesus have interpreted successful exorcism as a sign of the King- 
dom’s presence: Lk 10 17, 20; 11 24-26 give a more historically sound account of 
Jesus’ view of the casting out of demons. Lk 17 20f. (the Kingdom is in your 
midst) is genuine; the Kingdom is not wholly future — Jesus could not have 
thought of it in terms of the Messianic Banquet — nor is it certified by pre- 
monitory signs. Rather the most certainly genuine sayings contemplate the 
Kingdom as a reality into which men enter here and now. What Jesus did 
was to take the concept and make of it something purely religious, nct political 
or racial. His is the equation in the Lord’s prayer: ‘Thy Kingdom come” 
means “Thy will be done.” Yet it is not a mere abstraction (=kingship), 
for where God’s will is done, the Kingdom really exists. 

Dr. Sharman’s source theories seem basically to be those of Burton and the 
older Chicago school, his method of getting behind the sources is very similar 
to the form-critical, in its presuppositions if not in terminology; and his results 
are largely “liberal” ones. 

It is possible to dissent from some of his judgments. 1. He apparently 
regards the Lucan form of the Sign of Jonah logion (Lk 11 16, 29 £.) as farther 
away from the original than Mt 12 38-40. But this is to miss the whole point, 
that the sign is the preaching of Jonah. The Son of Man is here a preacher of 
righteousness, and it is not affirmed that he is judge or that he will witness 
against the men of Jesus’ generation — it is the Ninevites and the Queen of 
the South who will do that. The pericope thus represents the same point of 
view as Lk 12 &-56=Mt 162f., which Sharman accepts, and Lk 16 29-31. 
2. Dr. Sharman points out the “vagrant” character of Mt 19 23 =Lk 22 28-30, 
and goes on to say, “For such an impressive forecast . . . an adequate occasion 
would seem to be demanded. No such apt occasion is provided by the recorders 
of the saying.” But the framework is seldom significant in the gospels and 
the “occasions” are usually artificial. 3. The author thinks that Lk 17 31 was 
in the non-Marcan source as well as in Mk 13 15, but it seems to this reviewer 
better to suppose that Lk has borrowed it from Mk. 4. Of course, Mt 25 31-46 
may not be genuine, but Sharman probably pushes the meaning of the passage 
too far when he assumes that, according to it, Jesus makes the ultimate fate 
of the individual depend on his response to those who are in need. Jesus 
frequently indulged in prophetic hyperbole, and is not this simply his way of 
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saying that there are apparently irreligious people whose response to life is 
right and who therefore will be discovered, at the last judgment, to have been 
on God’s side all the time (cf. Mt 22 9 £.; 21 31, etc.)? 5. The pericope Lk 7 36-50 
is clumsy and artificial in its present form. 

Despite these and many other points where dissent is possible, Dr. Sharman 
has added to the constantly accumulating case against Mk’s synthesis of 
Son of Man, Messiah, and Suffering Servant and his ascription of the entire 
idea to Jesus. And he has pointed out the most serious weaknesses inherent 
in Rudolf Otto’s fascinating reconstruction. But the book’s value is that of a 
corrective and a warning. It does not set forth the whole picture of Jesus’ 
view of his mission and person; indeed such an attempt is outside its scope. 
Nor does it seek to relate Jesus to his background, save in the negative way 
of protesting against ascription of the current apocalyptic ideas to Jesus. 
Therefore we may still ask why Jesus used the term Son of Man (for there are 
four or five Marcan passages, as many Q passages, and a few places in special 
sources where the term may be authentic), in what sense he used it, and 
how this fact is to be related to his view of his place in the scheme of things. 
And while, as Sharman suggests, the question of the exact When of the King- 
dom of God may to Jesus’ mind be wholly irrelevant, still the Kingdom has 
a futuristic aspect in his teaching. This is shown by the Beatitudes, the 
parables of Mk 4, and other sayings which indicate that it is a gift of God. 
The religious aspiration of Jews and early Christians apparently demanded 
a faith that the perfect order, in which God's will was to be done, must have 
a consummation and embodiment at the end of human history. A merely 
fragmentary fulfilment, or one which would be only in the “spiritual” realm 
and never on earth, was unsatisfying. Jesus may have given a particular 
form to this faith, and have warned against expecting its fulfilment to follow 
on illusory ‘‘signs,’’ and undoubtedly he did point out that in specific situa- 
tions, persons, and places the Kingdom was actualized, but he also seems to 
have believed that it could come in its completeness and fulfil the goal of 
human history. 

Scholars generally recognize that Jesus’ concept of the Kingdom of God 
cannot be separated from the rest of his teaching. Must not the same be true 
of his conviction about his own person and work? Analysis of the titles and 
predicates applied to Jesus in the New Testament is only one segment of the 
task. Actual work on the problem should begin with an observation of his 
work as rabbi, prophet, and leader. Here we may gain information about 
him that is less likely to be colored by early Christology: his sense of vocation 
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and inner authority, his independence of men’s ideas and childlike dependence 
on God, his profound identification of himself with the needs and aspirations 
of others, his concern for the Kingdom of God and joy over its partial realiza- 
tion, his willingness to participate in the tragedy of life which he recognized 
so fully, and his apparent determination to carry through his mission regardless 
of its cost to himself and his loyal followers, because of the ‘joy set before 
him” and them. It is from this as a starting point that one may fruitfully 
consider which elements in the ‘‘Messianic” passages can reasonably be 
ascribed to him and which can come only from the primitive community. 
But to say this is not to detract from the usefulness of the present volume, 


SHERMAN E. JoHNSON 
The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church: Its Origin and Influence on Christian 


Theology up to Irenaeus, by J. N. Sanders. Cambridge University Press, 1943, 
pp. viii, 92. $1.75. 


Mr. Sanders’ interest is in the “wider problem ... of discovering the part 
which study of the New Testament played in controlling the development of 


early Christian theology, and the extent to which the teaching of early Chris- 
tian writers represents an adequate interpretation and re-statement of the 
teaching of the New Testament,” and he regards his essay “as a kind of 
experimental shaft pase _ the vast reef of material which confronts the 
investigator in this field. 

In carrying out his purpose he has done several things. First, he has sur- 
veyed the evidence for knowledge and utilization of the Fourth Gospel by 
Christian writers, “orthodox” and heretical, down to the time of Theophilus 
of Antioch, quoting the pertinent passages in Greek and discussing them. 
Second, he has stated his own view of the origin of the Gospel: its author was 
“an Alexandrian Christian, probably a Jew by birth, who wrote A. D. + 110, 
and had access to traditions which came (possibly at first hand) from a 
Jerusalem disciple.”” This Gospel may have been deliberately written in the 
language of “‘Proto-Gnostic theosophy (if it may be so described), in order to 
commend the saving truths of Christianity to such persons as might appreciate 
and accept a thorough-going restatement of the Christian Gospel in terms of _ 
contemporary religious and philosophical thought.” The evangelist did not 
write the Johannine epistles; to establish this point Dodd’s important article 
in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for 1937 is summarized. And it 
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was the Valentinians, the author believes, who first ascribed the Gospel to 
John. Third, Mr. Sanders shows exactly how the Valentinians, especially 
Ptolemaeus, made use of the Fourth Gospel, and how Irenaeus, by his more 
sober and normal exegesis, answered their theories. 

Certainly the author’s results are important for the historian of the New 
Testament canon, adding, as they do, to the evidence that Jn was not re- 
garded as scripture by any wide section of “orthodox” Christianity till the 
last quarter of the second century. The book should be read in connection 
with R. M. Grant’s article in the Harvard Theological Review of April, 1942 
(vol. 35, pp. 95-116), which supplements it at several points. So far as our 
evidence goes, the Gospe! is first used and valued by those who were later 
regarded as heretics, and the Logos ideas of the early apologists are largely 
independent of it. It did not completely come into its own until Irenaeus 
perceived its usefulness to the orthodox. 

Location of the gospel in Alexandria, which is suggested with fitting tenta- 
tiveness, is another matter. This reviewer grows increasingly skeptical toward 
the attempts of Streeter and others to locate documents on the basis of scanty 
internal and external evidence. Hebrews, Barnabas and Jn all could have been 
written in Alexandria — perhaps more easily than in Antioch or Ephesus — 
and it is pleasant to think that they were. But two things stand in our way: 
our meagre knowledge of early Christianity in Egypt (Bauer’s Rechtglaubigkeit 
proves entirely too much), and the known fact that Christian leaders travelled 
widely. No doubt books did not always circulate quickly and widely, but at 
times they could have. 

One can agree in the main with Mr. Sanders’ estimate of the character of 
the Gospel. It was a restatement and “modernization” of the message, as 
were such attempts on the part of the gnostics, but nearer to the central stream 
of Christianity. Irenaeus was able to use it against the gnostics without dis- 
torting its meaning, while the Valentinian school had to resort toa much more 
forced exegesis. But it may be going too far to give an unqualified “Yes,” 
as Mr. Sanders does, to ‘‘the question whether the author of the Fourth 
Gospel has in fact preserved the essential truth of the Christian Gospel under 
the new form into which he has so thoroughly transposed it.’”” The Fourth 
Evangelist may have intended to be entirely fair to the earlier streams of 
thought represented by the Synoptics and St. Paul (streams which, by the 
way, do not coincide completely), and he may have been anti-docetic. But 
even so, his protest against docetism was merely a dogmatic one, and was 


partly nullified by his portrait of Christ which contained elements veering 
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dangerously in the docetic direction. Jn was, however slightly, to the left of 
the center. His Gospel is one of the components of Irenaeus’ orthodoxy, 
but had this orthodoxy been based solely on Paul and Jn, without the synoptic 
corrective, the story of later Christology would have been entirely different. 
In every age, ecclesiastics with monophysite leanings have always appealed 
to the Fourth Gospel. No doubt every religious doctrine and ideal must 
continually be restated and “modernized” if it is not to be misunderstood, 
distorted, or lost; but the modernizer, even with the best will in the world, 
runs a risk, and Jn was no exception. 

Mr. Sanders promises another study dealing with the use made of the Fourth 
Gospel by Clement of Alexandria, Heracleon, and Origen. Its appearance 
will be eagerly awaited. ; 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament: The American Translation and the 
King James Version, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1943, pp. 600. $2.00. 


This new printing of the well known Goodspeed translation will be a great 
convenience for many readers. The 1611 version and the Goodspeed transla- 
tion are printed in parallel columns. Each book is preceded by a short intro- 
ductory statement. These are reproduced, with such stylistic alterations as 
the different order of the books makes necessary, from the Short Bible of: 
Goodspeed and Smith. One or two pages of brief notations, most of them 
dealing with textual matters but some with questions of translation, appear 
at the end of each book. The volume is attractively bound in blue cloth with 
gilt lettering. It will be very useful for ministers and other readers who wish 
to have before them both the older wording and a modern translation resting 
on the broader textual and linguistic base which the discoveries and studies 
of recent years has provided. 

H. B. 


New Testament Literature in 1942, Edited by Merrill M. Parvis. Chicago, 
New Testament Club of the University of Chicago, 1943, pp. x, 107. $0.50. 
The latest volume of this useful bibliography is probably as complete as 
war conditions permit. 
S. E. J. 
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